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mTRODUCTION 
HOWARD 'lee NOSTRAND 

♦ 

This repbrt summarizes a second year of public discussions under 
the same series title* In 1976-77 we had discu.saed day care> bilingual- 
bicultural education, and urban-regional planning^ as part o£*the Seattle 
Project ofHhe Rational Endowment for the Humanities* ^^The ^fiiiai_ report, 
now nearljr oui of print, is available from, the 'ERIC Document Regrodiiction 
Sesn^ice (no* ED 1^^^6-811), as the present report will be when requests ,^ 
have exhausted the supply. ^ . . ^ 

The '^,wo series" were designed "by .the Communtty Advisory Board of a 
multidisciplinary French Civilization Group at the University of Wssehing- 
ton* The Boald's purpose was to bring to the community what certain 
specialists know Western Europe's long experience with some of the 
issues we face ^locally* , ^ . ^ 

Since the audiences had been small the first. year, the Board de- 
cidipd this time to pick topics of wide interest* This we did^ utilizing 
nationwide opini'on polls, for the, first three of the six topics, which 
in fact attracted groups of seventy or eighty p^sons* The media,", too, 
were better able to ijiffuse the announcements ^d the ideas of these 
sessions to their cfionstltuenclesi And^th^ sessions contributed to fur- 
the r* discuss ions under other auspices. The contacts discovered arid the 
participants listed for the discussions on The Elderly and on Health 
Care were utilized bjf groups planning mor^ fepecialized programs, such 
as one on the educati<;n^f the elderly*! ^ session on Eurocommunism was 
planned "by persons who talked at length with Dr# Albei^to Jacoviello, ^ 
'"brought to Seattle from Washington, D#C, for the discussiop 9^ Febniary 
26, just before the French legislative elections if Match 12. and 19* 
After the defeat of the French Comnumist Party that interest declined, 
probably not for ever*. In a longer perspective, the ^visit of this'ltal-* 
ian Communist correspondent v,indicated the proposition that communication 
is betT^er than the ignorant and biased stereotypes ofut country and th^ * 
It9^an\ Communists hold of each otheri I mentioned .;in introducing Dr. 
JacovieMo an editorial comment of the impartial Le Monde > that f9r the * 
preceding six months-- the period since he had been allowed to enter the 
United States-- his newspaper^ I/Unita, ha^l been "moi^ moderate*' in the 
Vepresentatic^ of this country that it purveyed to. its Italian rgaderfe* ^ 

But while, these first three topic? attracted more participants/ the, 
last three,, selected because their importance 'surpassed! the local inter- 
est iM themt likewise aroused reverbei^ations* \ And their conseq^uences 
are^perhaps morerwaluable because there are fewer other conti?lbutlng 
sources* • ■ - ' ^ * ^ ^ . . 

m y - ^ 

— ' \ - 

1. An excmfenge subscription has been arranged between Modeyn jnaturity . 
^ and the Tt*reQch magazine Motre teftips , whose. editor, ttne S, LecQtre^ 
believes that such exchange is always fruitful* ^ ^ ' * " - . 



■ ^ fhe sessions on labar-management cooperation in policy making, 'Vhile^ 
of almost -no interes^t to Anjerican management/ produced the idea that the' 
'^disclosure** trend can be used to enable workers at least, to «et mo^fe 
accurate inf oijnatikiii on a company^s situationt - A session cJn cO'^^ifeter- 
mtnation^ is contemjiated for an annual meeting of labor arbitrators, 
who are-j^articulgyrly aware of the" detriments inhepent in the American 
adversary rela-tion of labor and management^ and a "university seminar is 
projected,. Involving a self-critical el^ement of organized labor* govern- 
ment off icials^oncerned that 'the prodtzctivity of American workers has 
deplined, and a professor 6f Management and toganization^J^ho concludes 
that a spreading exist^Artialifit attitude on ihe part of wcarkers— that 
they should take responsibility for the quality of their lives, on the 
job as well as at home — is beginning to transform the problem faced "by 
management throughout at least the Western worldt 

, The^ sessions'on the community's language needs gave fresh impetus 
to the Language Bank of volunteer interpreters, and produced support in 
the educational institutions for the idea of a major Newspaper to insti- 
tute a *languaee page," as well ^as foj^the idea of a new foreign-language 
radio i^rogram, 

The discussion of youth hostels, which has' involved few adults, 
gave support to the first Seattle "elderhostel" the following summer'," t 
looked ahead to hostels that would deliberately bring together the young 
and' old, and discovered hitherto iXnexplored converging interests of hos- 
tel supporters, a state legislator, and a city councilman. 

One cOTcludea therefore From this second series that it is useful 
to stijnulate public debate not only of issues already recognized to be ^ 
important, but also of Issues that prove to be so upon reflectiont And 
this conclusion suggests that those who want the humanities, "at "their 
best, to h^ve more effect on modem life, should/ seek out social issues 
that have an unsuspected relevance to our humane valuest *■ Whether we 
should then make a small beginning toward public awareness, ad' was done 
here, or enlist the marketing techniques which persuade a population 
that it needs a product or an idea*, remains an open question to be de- 
cided according^ to the central objective and the by-effects a group elects 
to pursue t , ' ' ' ' 

The Community Advisory Board wants to express its thanks to the 
twelve co-sponsoring agencies, the thirty panelists, the many participants 
in the 'discussions, and the public-spirited journalists who helped both 
to interest participants and to diffuse the ideas brought to llghtt The 
Boa±d ^so thanks those tfho have urged a third series t but we have de- 
cided rather to bequeath our- experience, for what it is worth, and to 
turn next to a festival combining cultural events with commercial dis- 
plays, concentrating upon a certain unrealised potential in the relations 
between the Seattle area and France. * 




INTRODUCTORY REMARKS AT THE FIRST SESSIO^J 
t HOWARD LEE NOSTRA ND 

4 ^ 

This aeries of public discussions, American Civic Issues in the Light 
of European Experience^ haa been supported this year by the Washington Com- 
mission for the Huffianities. This welcome support imposes on all of us two 
conditions^ which we find also to be welcome: 

• 1) the pragmatic requirement thst we aim at the question of whst ought 
to be done by some "public body, about the problems we raise; and 
2)' the other requirement/ tha t we approach our problems from the^view- 
point of the humanities. 

Whatt^does this meari? In a very practicsl setiae^ the Wsshington Com- 
mission for the Humanities requires that the prieseatera of s topic include 
a peraon who teachea^ or somehow practices profesaionally^ in a field such 
as language or literature^ history, or philosophy-" a field other t(ian th'e 
fsciences^ aocial sciences^ or applied sci&i^es. 

Let me take this reat of this brief ' introduction to go beyond that me- 
chanical requirement^ and say what I think la the real meaning of approaching 
a problem^ from the viewpoint of the humanities. 

,1 have talked seriously with scientists ^out what diatingaiahes the 
humanities. At firat l failed: I said the humanities pursue understanding^ 
while the sciences pursue Qnly knowledge. Some of my beat friends jumped 
down my throat. ' ^ ^ 

We must accept that both the sciences and the humanities pursue undetJ^ 
atanding. The difference is that science must pursue verifiable conclusions. 
Now not all data permi t verifiable co.ncluaions * So the sciences pursue 
underatanding in the areas amenable to verifiable concluaions^ while the 
humanitiea pursue a eomprehenaive understanding^ needed as the basis for ^ 
action, individual or collective. We might call thia eomprehenaive under- 
standing "wisdom." It inclu^^ scientific concluaions^ as far as they are 
poaaible. But wiadom requires^judgments and choices that cannot be based^ 
entire-ly on tjie little oases of verifiable^ scientific knowledge. 

The crucial difference between the sciences an4 the humanitiea lies 
in the field of values. The sciences can deal only with inatrumental val- 
ues. They ^can show that one instrumental value leads more efficiently 
than ano|^r to your basic values.. But you can't prove that one basic 
value ia Detter than another. Thia is the province of the humanitiea. 

^ Now a pluralistic , society auch aa ours makes the humanitiea a parti- 
cularly intereating province of our life together. We are free to differ 
in our baaic values^ and we do. One reason is the differing ethnic back- 
grounda we will dr^w upon this series. 

^ i * * 

When we differ on baaic values^ science is no help. But what we can 

jjo^ ia aeek basic common values. How? iJy juat such diacuaaion as this. 
The aurvival of a free, purposeful civilization dependa on juat that. 



THE THIRD AGE OF LITE AS 'A RESOURCE IH A RESOURCEFUL COHMUNin 
A Suiomaxy of the Presentations and Public Discussion 

\ JOAN. STOLTEWBERG, Rapporteur 

Paxt I January l^i 12Z8 . ' *^ ' . - ^ - - 

The (juestioni "Hov can the elderly be reintegrated ^to productive 
activities?" has .always been with us, but it is now becoming more, im- 
portant than ©ver before. Today there axe over 33 million people in 
the United States over the. age of 60* and this number is increasing 
half a million every year^i Because more people are living longeri we 
must examine seriously how the q^uality of these years may be enhanced^ 
In order to do this, we as a society must r^-evaluate our perceptions . * 
of and attitudes toward older persons* 

In m^tny European countries, the elderly are treated with compassion,' 
acceptance, and respectr How can we in our youth-worshipping culture 
learn from the^ European model?, and incorporate their values into our 
own systems? Both the panelists and the public had much t^ offer in 
their respective pil^sentations and the ensuing discussions* The follow- 
ing is a summary of their philosophies, ideas, and suggestions* 

THE HUMANITIES AND THE ELDERLY 
FRANCES B.- NOSTRAND 

The humanities have as importa^ a role ta play in the l^ves of the 
elderly as they have in all pur lives. Perhaps more so, because ^t this 
stage of life there is probably more time to enjoy those' areas of the^ 
humanities which have had to be slighted or which have never been appre- 
ciated enough when one was younger and necessarily concerned with the 
practical side of living. 

There is the physical side of living which is necessary to existences- 
enough food, adequate housing, clothes, mon^ for diy-to-day needs, health 
care,\ etc*, Then there is the other side of our existence: our inner life, 
our leisure life; this is where the humanities are as important to our 
spiritual and mental health and well-being as sunshine and rain to the 
flowering and beauty of the planet we live on« 

The arts in all their forms; literature, philosophy, religion^ history^ 
area studies broadening into a study of foreign languages and their cul- 
tures — all these are not just enrichment^ but food necessary for the con- 
tinuing development and enjoyment of later years. The spirits and minds 
of the elderly need this kind of nourishment more than ever when they are 
likely to find themselves living alone, perhaps with more time on their 
hands* 

'^here must be something more than sitting alone before a television ' 
screen* The elderly need books to read/ tapes and cassettes to listen 
to in case they are unable to read* Perhaps these services could be ex-, 
tended to more of those who are not able to cake advantage of tHem other^ 
wise* Older' people .who are able^ need to get out of their living space 
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re<iulred^ unless there i& a Isb fee,^ Perhsps serrlor citizens vbo would 
like to go bflcfe ,to ttle claflflrocm could get together end request eubjecte 
they would ilk^ to^- study. Perhepe inetructorfe would vqlunteer thel^ 
services to^help* the fow-lncome' elderly. On the other hend^ sotj^e aenlor 
cltltena ^re volunteering thej.r expertise to help tutor children In the 
schools. It. goes without ssyl(tg that msny oldfer people hsve much to offer 
to help others learn something. They feel a laBed to give ss wjU ^ss to 
receive* * ^ 

^ By helping our senior cltitens to enrich their lives through the 
humanities^ wajenrlch our own becsuse we can In turn be the benef Iclsrles 
of their exj^erlence^ wisdom^ snd counsel-- of their humsnltlng Influence. 
The humanities' sre hot purely s luxury, although they are thst too. They 
are becoming a necesssry part oi life as life tends to get, longer for sll 
of us. 



' ■■ ■ - 

ATTITUpES TOWARD j(siHG AND DYING IH GEHMANY 



Ms. fCnge Anderson, Hho has had experience in working with the el- 
derly in toth Gera^jiy and the Netherlands, spoke to the group of attitudes 
toward aging and (5eath in Germany. She. began ty askings "What does it^ 
me^ to age? What resources are available to an aged person?'* Because 
so m^y older people in America have ptrong European backgrounds, we 
in this, country' stand .to gain much in this airea through cross-cultural 
studies* ' 

In America, and many other countries as well > death is viewed ii; 
a highly negative way. People everywhere' have a fear of the unknown, * 
but Americans seem particul^ly uncomfortable when it comes to dealing % 
with death. This seems in larfee part due to our infatuation Kith youth. 
Youth Is seen "as beautiful, as an id^eal; oM age is not. We like to i- . 
magine 'ourselves > unreal is tic ally , as immortal > as etertially young. > 

In Germany, attitudes towaM afeing and death arj^losely connecte'd;-^ 
Both ar? ^een as ^ natural part of li^fe^ and ^6 experiences- along. a 
continuum. More ^attent ion ig focused' on the total lifespan, rather'than 
j'ust on the early years. ' ' ' ^ 

Especially among. the lower classes in Germany l^ife is.seen as a^ -f 
'■"recycliflg process. '^ The older peopJ,e are more respected -^and are great- . 
ly valued for their wisdom and capacity to share knowl^^e and f.Qlk 
^culture With younger generations^* In such a society, p^^le prepare to 
^die gracefully, knowing that they have left a legacy of irapdom and ex- 
perience behind them. Particularly before the i9th centurfjA anjr attempt 
to interfere with' the death and dying process was viewed asm^ddllng 
with destiny. . % ' ■ 

.America could incorporate the values of such cultures by Wiewihg 
qld age as a^tljne'^to teach and reflect. Wejstr© in a Unique pl^ition to 
learn much abou't nature and life because we haye such a variew of cul- 
tural* backgrounds represented in our country. Europeans do nop have' thiB 
advantage, because of their mo're homogeneous bac.kgrourids. ^ 
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PSYCHOGERIATRIC CARE IN ENGUND 
^ DENMft A\ KLEIN 




A cross-cultural comparisoa of programs for the elderly la ^ropeaa 
countries with those offered ia the Uai^ed S tates ^produces aunierous examples 
of compreheasive programs abroad but few here. .As Jack Weinberg^ President 
o£ the American Psychiatric Assiociatipa^ poiats out in his preface to ' ^ 
Creative ^ jea pal hj&alth services fo£ the idlderly (published in 1977: by the 
Joint Information Service of the American, Psychiatric ^Ass6c;Jtation and the 
Mental Heal-th Association): ,^ ' . • 

It' may be interesting to note t^i'at successful services are found 
in European societies, and one may assume that these could be re- 
plicated in our country. However^ the American experience is quite 
dif f erent. ^^,What is unique about the services described in the 
Europe^an communities is that each community has a long-established, 
non-mobi le- people^ nelghborj;ioods well defl^ned^ homogeneous racially* 
and often religiously^ of on^ language^ with l^ittle ethnic mixture^ ; 
^ all of whioii provides a matrix wixhin which the gre.ater^mrtpVaihtance 
with the elderly and ^he acceptance of them can Jtake place (p. xvili). 

It may be -instructive, however, to examine Qng(;^such program in some* 
d^pth and" attempt to abstract those general feature's" of its approach for. 
'their value in guiding Snimilar attempts in the United State^. 

' The program^I have chosen to examine is the psychojgeriatrlc service 
.in the county of Gloucestershire, England, esta1)li$hed by Dr. A. A. Baker 
in 197j3, .The program is 'described fti the book ci^ted above, which also ex- 
amines nine -^her mental health programs for the elderly- offered in tfie 
Un'fted^ States and abroad. Dr. Baker* s .approach consists of. the folldwing 
significant components^ , ^ 

1) negotiation with the area's general practitioners^ to obtain their cO" 
ofer^tion in his ^eByphasis on- short-t-erm lijstitutional s tays- for the 
elderly to stabilize their conditions, while\maintaining the go^l of 
returning as many'o^ them as' possible, as quickly as possibl-e, to their 
own homes or other community settings; . ' 

'2) development of d*y hospitaTs in the area which could provide an in- * 
tensivW care setting for the treatment of mentally disturbed elderly"" 
patients, .while maintaining, them in a'quasi-'independerut status; 
3) orientation of hospital -based personnel to work actively with patients' 
families during their active treatment and upon release from the hos- 
pital; ■ ^ ' \ ' * 
^ k) a home assessment for every patient in order^to obtain the most accu- 
rate clinical picture of the patient * s^ functioning; 
5) active solicitation of cooperation from community-based agencies^which 
can and do offer vatious sorts .of hom^ care* 

None of these components is presently^-a sl^if icant one in ttve approach 
to treating physical, mental, or emotioAal problems of -the^ elderly in the 
United States. All could b^i There are some hopeful signs, particularly 
in the area of day health services which are now available to a few elderly 
persons In communities across the U*S* F6r all of us who* work in- designing 
or" operating programs for the elderLy, the ^other components are (desirable. 
A number of system-wide changes, including the more adequate reimbursement 
of home health cere, will be necessary before these can take place on a 
significantly widespread^basis* 1 o * . * 



Discussion ' and response ' , 

The*publlc discussion centered primarily iipbn the need for chan^ 
inHhe Ameiricap attitude toward the elderly^ and' the n^fed^for home care 
as an alternative to institutional care. Suggestions were offered as 
to how such change.s could be accom|ilished. We need to convince ycamger 
people^ and. our media that aging need not be viewed as a negative experi- 
ence, and there is a great r^eed for legislative ^action on* behalf of the 
elderly* We shcnald keep people interested in stimulating activities 
while they are still young» so that when' possible, people can ^continue 
to enjoy^such activities in their later years.* 

Other areas of conQern were tt^e issue of lijiiited possibilities for 

employment bf ol<ier people , opportunities for volunteerlsm» the need 

for the elderly to feel more valuable, and the need for a more coordi-* 

hated p\itiicity of available opportunities and sesn^ice&i Also mentioned 

was the need for greater equity of se^lces to persons of all incomes^ 

and the protilein of .trying to muddle through the bureaucracies to obtain 

necessary services* ' * 
» * 

Maiiy felt that the aged are very much discriminated against. in the 
area of employment* Many people must retire at age 65» while they axe 
still highly productive and capable. It is extremely difficult for them 
to find work (tf t>iey choose to do so)» as many employers do not favor 
hiring older persons, even on a part-time basis. It was the consensus 
of most if not all participants that we mugt find more ingenious ways 
to Jiandl^ these problems* / 

Kany older people in Seattle are dedicated an^ involved in volunteer 
work. Some felt that more opportunities of this nature sljiould be avail- 
able> and that sklll^'and talents should be better utUize^d* ^ Opportuni- 
ties should be matched to backgrou;ids, but care should be jtaken that older 
people not^become "locked intP a role" based on previous experience** 
This could be accomplished by broadening the areas where orje oan reiptfe- 
grate into a meeuiingful work or volunteer situation* Many Spider persons 
feel that they are no longer valuable members of soplety» b^cWse they 
are not afforded the opportunity to contribute their knowledW and skills* 

Seyeral felt that there should be broader publicity of se'ryices» 
programs, and events tha,t are available to ^the elderly in this sCrea, The 
question was raised as to what type of campaign-might be most effectivei 
it was suggested tmt a coordinated Informatlcm bank be established^ 
and that newspapers print such information in larger type» so that 
can more easily be noticed and read* ^The British have a National E^ct 
System where this information can be disseminated on a local basis jby 
telephone; perhaps something siinilar could be initiated here* 

Th$ older .persons who have greater financial resources have more 
access to supportive sesn^ices* This makes it more difficult for they 
lower- income elderly to retain their independence > and may foster unnec- 
essary institutionalization* Iff many other instances^ older people must 
struggle with a great deal of red tape before they can obtain such neces- 
sities as health care*, homemakers, and financial assistance* * * 

Innovations that coul^ facilitate a better way of life'for the el- 
derly have been initiated successfully in meuiy European countries* The' 
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British .provide a far more comprehensive approach to helping^ old people 
to t«maln at home. In Ftance» telephones are provided at no' cost so that 
the older person can call to express a' need- for se3n^ices»^<&nd to maintaih 
social contact with the outside world* shoul^i he become isolated due to 
physical problems. .And, it appears to be true throughout most of Europe 
that the elderly person is treated with greater^ove and respect* Even 
though America places more emphasis on youth, irMividuality r and mobili*' 
ty» it is by no jneans beyond oUr capabili1;y to re-evaluate our attitudes 
and values and etisure a hJLghisr quality of'life for every individual who 
has reached the third age of life* ' ^ - / - ^ \ ^ ^ 



Part II'— January 22» 1978 ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

RESOURCES FOR THE RESOURCEFUL ELDERLY 



In addressing the issue of reintegration of the elderly into pro- 
ductive activities, Ms. Maxthanna Veblen aptly pointed' out that not lall ^/ 
elderly people need to be -reintegrated, because they have nevet lefj^'^'^* 
ceased to be productive^ Many older persons continue to -be acxi^e and 
to take advantage of riiany opportunities in fields of sesn^ice and education* 

* She stressed the T^irportance of first meeting the basic needs of 
food, income , *shelter# and transportation* Without these essentials, it 
would be tjatural for anyone to place her or his total available energy ■ 
into^ seeing tha'^thos^ needs axe ade<^uately met. When it is assured * * 
that these ba?ic Necessities are .provided for., the active and*a^ert older^ ^ 
person often expresses a desire to continue learning and to broaden ex- 
periences. Many indicate a wish to participate in -activities that arej 
more challenging to them than the typically proffered arts, crafts, 
games of bingo* * , ' ^ - ' - 

Host older people do not lose their intellectual abilities or ca- 
pacity to learn. In the experience of local schools, the elderly fit 
in well with .classes of younger persons, and ther^'is^no evidence of any 
prcrfound generation gap* Librarians and teachers have found that the 
youkg an<jrf*he old share similar interests in topics of education, current 
even^rsT-^^lB the literary *'best-selle!rs. " 

The areas of study in which older people express interest are un- 
limited* Many classes and seminars axe^ available in such fields as music, 
cooking*, history-, languages, 1 iterature , and the arts. The classes, which ' 
are reported to be most satisfying are those whicii.are life-enriching, and. 
are conducted in a relajced, non-pressured atmospbej^i^ 'Especially helpful 
are classes which are physically ac.cessible , i*e* have no stairs' to climb, 
and those which provide adequate and proper lighting* 

As well as becon.ing avid students and learners* older peoi>le can 
often b^ effective in the role of 'a teacher or tutor* They have often * ' 
^ieveloped a broad "data base" as a result of their life experience and 
vast knowledge* Because they have coped with so many ^changes and have 
seen so many political and economic fluctuations, they can well be uti- 
lized as teachers 'of civics and history classes* ^ - 

Meaningful oportunitie^ to contribu^^e time and energy in fields of 
service are available* Examples of these are the Foster Grandparents 

■ ;': 15 



Progranit the fiettred Senior Volunteers Prigprah, Service Pore of / Reifired 
Executivest the Priend-to-Friend "Vdlunte.et PrograA, "Ehere fis it^l* 
not ehfough funSflDg available for these ^ct^iCive projects; the 
^reat need for mCtiies and grants which foster their cciiiihuanc 
persons could lie more active in exerting the political clout n 
help thSse programs expand. As "they represent ^a good perpen 
voting populaiiortt oXder people should *take more advant^e of 
tentlal polit^-cal prcssure, ' ^ 

■ In siunmaryt Ms, Veblen encouraged older people to malc^ t^^qf'' fullest 
possiHe us,e of biroi their inner and outer resources, Sh? encouraged 
the reading of'weikly magazines which identifyvlocal activities and 
events, use of tyurs and opportunities for travel, and Involwment in 
neighborhood drgonizationst school board ©eeti^igs, and other 'Icommunity 
affairs* 'There7£e a wide range of possibilities to choose from when 
it'colhee to maJjm^a decision as to how best to enrich/ one* si life; it 
is th^ responsibility of the alert, older person to be/awdrej to reach 
out, and to pairiicipate, - * ' * / * ^ 




TOWAHD A MORE CREATIVE INTEGRATION • 

The issue of reintegration of the,.elderly* was approached from yet 
another perspective. by *Dr, Carl Eisdorffer, The changes in' the prcfpor- 
ticn.pf older people in the- populations of the United States and iJuro- 
: pean countries are tha» greatest in the history of mankind. N^vei?' before 
I has life expectancy tfe^n so increased as by recent rapid technological 
changes. We ax3 all experiencing an "eige explosion-*' The quest^lon 
arises here, as in Europei "As the number of* older person^ continues to 
grow, and^llfe expectancy is^gfipolonged, how do we enhance the (Quality 
'^•^^Wef these years?" - } i 

One step toward absolution is^the continued integration ^f older 
persons with the '^mainstream of society- . To accomplish this, older people 
^ must maintain a pioneering spirit and take Initiative in creating new 

roles for themselves- * / ^ - 

/ 

Dr, Eisdorfer believes that countries have dodged or sfabmerg^ 
this issue- fWe are now reaJffhing a point where all of us mt/st face\the 
issues squai^ly and strive to reach some resolution- / 

'1 He identified three ^ays 6f approaching integration c^* the elde^y 

^ in America, The first i^ that we ''can proceed as we already have be'en'^^ 
for some time* Th? obvAL(ius Inust again b4 restated herei *'If older per^ 
sons K^re a part of ^otf%ty, why did th€;y leave?" One answer is that^ \ 
we Jnave created artificial boundaries-' Mandatory retirement effectively^ 
prevents some ^rom continuing to participate in meaningful and income- ' 
producing activity, ^is does not apply to politicians or judges, who^ 
may remain in their positions as long as they are elected, or choose to 
stay- Why are othet *Viable*members of the work force cut off at a time 
wkien they still have s(?7niuqh to contribute? 

^ '* The second mannej:. of gipproaching integration is to promote change 
^by developing a system of second or multiple careers- We must begin 
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a)i^fohing,4iore ijnportanae to the extension, bf Education throughout one's 
ne...WI^ should education te IJ^aited to th^flrst l8 y^ars of life, 
:h.the usual four y^*ars of coll^ge. Inunediate'ly^bllowing? In the past, 
tudie-s of human development have ended with' adolescence'! we are slowly 
^akjjig to t|ie fact that^ people do not 'fall off into an atyss after their 
/teen years. People continue to change thr6ughout their lifespan in per- ; 
sanality and character' structure. ' ' ^ ' 

Dr# fiisdorfer suggested fao^t'lously, but with serious* intent , that 
all: diplomas. should **s^lf-dest^ct" if- ihey are not periodically recharged, 
"If education and. trainliig prOgrajj^s wei^e accessible to persons of any age, 
Career changes'^ tlitrqughout on^'s life would then be more possible. Such 
^ch^ge can be very healthy. It prevents^ people from becoming too depend- 
ent on ,their laurelsr' etnd facilitates the continiious upgradiAg of skills 
within a given .*profession'. Als.6/ttiose who embark on a new career ttring 
fresh' insights into'that area bas^d on their experience and expertise in 
oth^r fields* This is also conducive to ^'the promotion of valuable intel- 
lectual and emotional exchanges., ' ^ 

I^^a person does change careers in midlife , there is the additional 

advantage of collecting two pensions. This process is referred to as 

"double-dipping^ Each employer should' maintain his part of- the bargain 

Rhen it conges to retiremelit and pen^I^n agreements. If an individual 

chaj^kges jobs, he or slie should be ^entitle^i to both payments* This would 

generate a higher income for many retire^ Americans. 
I 

V^The third- approach apeaks -to a need- for ''something special."^ It is 
especially important -for older people to take initiative in finding and 
creating new roles f or^j^hemselves. Whenever possible , they should niake/ 
their own discoveries and take responsibility for their own self-enhance- 
ment. We must understand that self-enhancement at any age is legitifdate. 

Such opportunities can be found in many settings*" One national pro-*- 
gram, also successful in" our region, was initiated at 'Bainier Scttool for 
the Retarded. The expei^iences of caring and sharing' between young and 
old has been beneficial to all. More schools could follow suVt and em- 
ploy older people as advisors and tutors* There is much -to^lie gained 
through the transmitting of cultural values between generations* Some 
crhildren hav^ not had the opportunity to be close to a gr^dpaxent and 
to learn from him. This type of program helps to bridge^fthat gap* 

Older persons could also be m^re active pollt^-ically* There are 29 
million people over 60, mos^ of whftm can vote, who should exert more of^ 
their clout. If trends such^^>6 the enormous waste of resources in nursing- 
home^-care are to be stopped, older persons must organize politically in 
ordor^to promote positive changes. In some states there are Elders' pro- 
grajiis which serve to monitor state legislatures. Dr* Eis^orfer encouraged 
sijnilar moni"^oring of political activity on the county and cityJLevels, 
and in the offifce of the Mayor. There should be more outrage expressed^ 
at *he injustices that go onj he urged all older persons not to be pas- 
sive and un Involved, 

In concluslon» Dr. Eisdorfer identified three problem areas needing 
change* The first is a need for a shift in the attitude that older pec- 
pie have toward themselves. They must begin to think more highly of 
their accomplishments^^ their value as hu^nan beings, aijd their potential 
It ■ ^ ^ 
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for c'ontinued learning and 

' Secondly,' ^*}e niust alJ: endeavor to promote k redistribution' of ecp- 
nom4c and educational re/ources. Inflation 'is a major'protlemf we must 
t^^ some cc^crete actian to ease the financial plight (of many older . 
Americans- ^We must a^aro seriously consider Ihe possituities of C3?eatingi, 
multiple ri^tirement incomes, This would go a long way/ toward providing 
higher apa/or dual pepsion payment for retired persons 



es. Given adequate 
there. ^ We must - 
to caver the "costs 




TtArdly, there is a great need for -more comprehensive outpatient 
me health carg. The high and sometimes -unnece^ajry costs of hos- 
ization could yoe avoided if outpatient care foc\^ed more on preven- 
il^. The same is/true for many people in nursing hi 
home ^and community} supports, they might not need to;' 
^ethliik our philosophy of health care, and be williH; 
of a- better systeiiii 



And finally, we must all give mor^credit to t 
l:>y older .persons. They are indeed one of this coun 
and all of us can leam^a ^reat deal through the in 
of knowledge and experience. 



streng^^hs shown 
's finest r6sou2rces, 
rgene]^aftional sharing 



Discussion and_,^sponse 



Most of those present felt the priiiiar/ problein faced to^- older 'people 
is the dilemma of trying to liye on a fi:ced income despite ^Hation. 
Measures must be taken to control such expenses as rent and utilities. 
It was suggested that arbitration boards be established, with consumers, 
landlords, and utility companies represented^ in order to sirrive at some 
)agreement as to how the rise in*basic living expensej^an be curtailed. 

There must also be more fairness, equity, and integrity 'shown by 
employers in ^.he matter of retirement pensiohs. Many do not keep their 
original promises, and should olaoed under strict obligation to carry 
through with all previously negotiated peJislon contracts* Veterans and 
the mentally ill are often taXen advantage of when it comes to pension » 
rights, and this should not be allowed to happeni 

Drr Eisdorfer was asked for an estimate of -tethe number of persons ^ 
currently in nursing homes* There are approximately 1,2 million persons 
in such facilities, ^and this number will double in 6 to 7 years, if 
present trends continue, In response t<^ tbls, the q^uestion was raised 
a^ to how this situation compares to those in other countries, 

'The Canadians are among the highest users of long-term care, while 
Great Britain utilizes it only half as much as the United States. This 
is due mainly to their provision of in-home services* In Sweden, there 
is also much emphasis on social services ^md the prevention of chronic 
health problems. All of these nations, however, including Denmark, the 
Arab countries, and Israel, are greatly concerned with the rapid increase 
in their elder population^ and the resultant problems. We all need to 
c'oine to grips with the re^ ization that more must be don^. 

Members of the Group Health Task Force asked the audience about 
their attitudes toward nursing homes, and how the gap in servicet'fe that 
might help people remain at home could be*bridgocl. Dr. Eisdorfer. 
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encourage ^pecple not to think of living arrangements as an either-or- 
proposition, either living independently or in a nursing home* We 

need to think in terms of a spectrum of living alternatives and inter- 
mediate envitonmentSt This could be accomplished with better architec- 
ture » along with a change in ofur traditional approach to hooislng* 

This raised the question of how such housing could realistically 
be financedu All sesn^ices currently offered through banks and loan com- 
panies sh^uSt^lje^consideredt, including reverse mortgages and tax defer- 
tbIb* Wfth the latter, there are no property taices collected after age 
65» arid the state collects from the estate 'after the owner's death* 

Individual help' is needed in maJting decisions about the choice of 
available educational opportunities*^ Someone knowledgeable and aware 
of existing programs could b^'very helpful in providing a sounding board 
to those who are seeking direction in this area* Volunteers who liave 
already been through this system could function well in that role* 

Elizabeth GarlichSt from Senior Services Information and Assistance, 
enc<nira€ed people to call Senior Services for assistance in making choi- 
ces and in gaining access to other services* She identified- opportunities* 
for participation in sueh^programs as Foster Grandparents, schools, senior 
centers, and the Center for Lifetijiie Learning at the Sacred Heart Church*' 
More information about Senior Services can be obtained by calling 285-3110* 

/ 

* * 
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SOCIAL VAHJES, TBCHNQLO^Y .AND HEALTH CARE IN THE UHITED STATES 



JEANNE GPINT BENOLIEL 

Introduction 

Examples axe useful for identifying critical areSts of contention or 
concern *in considering an issue as domplex as health oBJte in the United 
States today* During a conference of scholars discussing the jiroblematic 
nature of hmnanizing health cara services* H# Jack Geiger illustrated the 
extremes of experience in the tFnit^ed States with the?e wordsi^ 

The most humanized healtl^care in the nation is that offe2?ed 
to a white, independently wealthy \3*S* Senator or upper-class 
family origin, hospitalized for minor surgery at the U#S# Naval 
Hospital in Bethesda, Maryland r at a time when he is chairman 
of the Senate Committee controlling appropriations for the armed 
forces* The most dehumanized care in the nation is that offered 
to a black, lower social class convicted criminal, perceived as 
politically 'radiical' or 'm'ilitant/ with a diagnosis of mental 
illnessr in a so-called hospital for the so-called criminally 
insane* 

These examples provide several kinds of inforaation about the empiri- 
cal meanings of health, humanization, and health care services* The 
first is that how an individual is treated as a human being depends^ on ^ 
cultural values and their implementation in the social order* In a word, 
what happens in health care as in other institutions in modem society 
is direc^tly related to the cultxiral, social' and economic biases built 
into the fabric of everyday life* 

The second piece of information contained in these comparisons is 
that removal. of disease is commonly eq^uated vjith health, sickness care 
is used synonymously with health care, and both aj?e often lumped together 
under the all- encompassing label of medical^, care* In reality what is in 
t^e United States today called a health care system is a system of ser- 
vices having more to do with the diagnosis and treatment of disease than 
with the prcmiotion and maintenance of the health and well-being, of the 
person* In addition, as^eiger's sample suggests, the availability of 
existing services is higWy selective both in ijuality and q^uantity, and 
directly related to how much power and influence an individual carries \ 
within society^ 

Characteristics of the health care system today 

Over the past twenty-five yejars health care services in the United 
States have developed into a-large, complicated and costly muLti-purpose 
business* The organization of these services has been strongly influenced 
by an Anglo value system emphasizing mastery over nature, 'control over 



1* Geiger» H# Jacfc^ "The causes of dehumaniaation in health care 
and prospects for humanization*" In Howard & Strauss (eds*) 
■ Hujnanlginp: health care * New Yorki John Wiley & Sons, 1975» p* 21- 
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the enviraruuentt efficiency of operation» scientific knowledge, and ra^ 
tionality of. thought. In additionp these services have been radically 
altered sirtce the end of the Second World Waj: Ipy an expanding medical 
technPlogy and special i^zation of function among the providers of services* 
The pcesult of these changes for consumers has been fragmentatioii and de- 
personalization in* their contacts with the system. 

Hot only have baslic services been altered Ipy both social and tech- 
nological change, the demands oft the health care system have been exacer- 
bated iry an expanding population and new definitions of health- and 
illness-related problems* Although the medical care system was originally 
organized around treatment model of acute illness, in the twentieth 
century chronic disease has emerged as the primary problem for which 
people nee'd health care services* The appearance and expansion of the 
mental health movement created additional demands for sesn^ices as emo- 
tional disturbances moved from being personal, and jfamilial matters to 
being classified as disorders in need of professional treatments. 

As if increased demands for services were not sufficient, th& prob- 
lem of health care delivery has been compounded further by the emergence 
of "consioiherism and public demand for increased participation in decision- 
making in matters of health. The rapid development of mass commuijication 
since 19^5 brought into being a people increasingly knowledgeable 
about many matters formerly known only to the experts* Brought into 
being by expanding technology* this change has contributed to a question- 
ing attitude about many activities in health care and has probably con- 
tributed to public awareness and acceptance of the concept of "informed 
consent." ^ / 

In a sense one might characterise the health care system in the 
United States today' as a system undergoing continuing and deepening stress 
imposed by convergence of expanding demands and changing societal needs 
wlth,^ outmoded mechanisms and inadequate procedures for the delivery of 
essential services* Those wishing to^change the nature of this health 
car^e system need to be aware that its present chara£;teristics are closely 
tied ito the powerful Influence of deeply entrenched social values and 
well-established vested interests* 




Factors affecting health care delivery 

The introduction of a national health insurance plan without con- 
sideration for those factors presently affeat^igj^rthe characteristics 
of health care delivery will probably, not do very much to humanize the 
oystem and may do very little to Increase the accessibility 6f health- 
related care* Deparsonalizat^^on of services as they exist today has 
Its origins In the nonegalitaLrian character of the present -^^cScial order 
and In the influence ofjipuch factors ae race and sex on social inter- 
actions and power relationships* Depersonalization in the health car© 
system has also been fostered by a view of human beinge dominated by the 
perspective of Western rtitlonal science and emphasizing objectivity and 
detach/hent ae the primary m,ode of interacting with the vorld* Following 
this orientation* the organlz/atlone offering health care services' and 
the 'professions that provido^J5h§m are built upon a model of the provider 
afi oxpert » a modol that by^^^ede statue Inequality and one-sided power* 
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The Eower of the 1)101116(11081 model , ^ ^ ^ \ ' 

In a very speoif io sehse the system of - healtli care servioes in the 
United States has been domiiiated l3y* what George Engel calls the tio- 
medioal model of disease aiid a scientific ^reductionist approach to the 
treatment of ^llness* Developed ^yy medical scientists for. study of dis-^ 
ease as a scientific phenomenon* /the Wc^nedic&L model was based on a 
belief thai> disease eould be completely^;ei<^5laiBed by deviations ^rom the 
norm of meaisurable biological variable^;' it p^vlded no framework for the 
inclusion of social and behavioral' Vaxiabl^'s*i* *'Over time ^he model came 
to dominate the practice as wgll ^s the'sci^^jce of medicine and fostered 
the^ ob;}ectif ication ftf the doctor-pat ieht relationship* 

In many ways health' care in the U^tefd' sWtes has evolved *as an^ 
iiTstitutibnalization of a cure ethic or^plze^ Sa;ound an acute .care model 
of disease and dominated by the perspective of the inedical profession* ^ 
The power of the biomedical model of disease has made itself felt in the 
organization of health care services* thp det^mination of priorities, 
the allocation of resources, and the education of health care workers of 
all kinds. . ■ < ' ^ 

^ As a^^result of tbis influence, both the organization of health cax^^ , 
services ail4 the- practi-tioners who provide them axe primarily concerned 
with implem^tation of the cure goali 

ii^^the 44agnosis and treatment of disease, '* \ ^' ' 
2y the oboective .aspects of the ca^e, * . ' 

3)''"Wie application of rationality and science to the ttlPatment 
process often involving the need to "do things to" the consumer 
(patient)* 

Both services and providers are oriented to recovery centered interventions 
and technical procedures. They are 'less effectively organized and trained 
to implement care-cen^tfered services and personali2^d activities* The 
goal of care is concerned with: * 

1) thfe welfajje and well-being of the person, 

2) the subjective meanlngs'of the disease/treatment experience, 

3) the use. of human compassion and concern in provider-to-consumer 
interact! ons » usually Involving a process of "doing things with" 

^the consumer (patient). 

The needs of many people are for health care sesn^icesV^her than 
medical treatments? and as Nancy Milio has shown^ even those services 
now available ara unevenly distributed and inaccessible to many* Among ^ 
the services needed by people today are those concerned with how to Jive 
with chronic illness, h9w to ,promote and maintain states of health and 
well-be ingj_^d how to live' spme semblance of human existence as the 
aging p^^es? moves into a declining state or the individual faces what 
Barbara Yondorf has called a quality-of-life problem* She has J-dentified 
five quality-of-life problems associated with incurable illness and 
decline I ^ 

1) severe ar^ unrelieved pain» 

z) severe and unrelieved physical distress not including pairi» 

3) severe and unrelieved mental anguish, 

if) loss of ability to think or think rationally, ' 

'5) complete and permanent physical incapacity to care for self, 

2i 



■ Second class value attached to woman ' s work 

* , A second feature affecting health care in the United States relates 
to/.the' statue accorded to vomen and the value attached to the work, that 
they performt The morietary rewards and prestige accorded to professions 
that developed histoticaliy as women's fields reflect the sexist Mases 
of Western society, Work performed "by women carries a ?econd-class 'lab^l 
ani is considered less important than wbrk performed "by men* Often Wie 
occupations perceived as *'women's work" include ^ high proportion of 
activities that might e^^sily qualify as housekeeping and caretaklr(g func- 
, tions-- functions trtat axe normally expec^ted of women in ^the home* Mar-^ 
garet Adams believes that when the countiry shifted. from an agricultu:^al 
to an industrial tjase^of operation, the helping pccupations— such as 
social work, public school teaching, ^nd nursing — evolved as mechanisms, 
to j^ovide housekeeping and caretaking functions for Ihe society as a 
whole i 

The pervasive influence of stereotyped beliefs that women are in- 
ferior to men results in women occupying subordinate positions in the 
social order, and these sexist biases observed in the general society 
also permeate the health care system'i The Secondary value attached to 
nursing's contribution in comparis^^n tojj^aiclne shows in the types of^ 
tasks performed by nurses, the middle^^ position they hold in the hierarchy^ 
of positions, and the traditiotLSl subordinate, working relationship to 
physicians. 

In spite of the expansion of knowledge and emergence of new heaG.th 
care roles, there is much in the organization of health care education 
and services to perpetuate and support the secondary position occupied 
by -nurses, The overlap between doctor/nurse roles and role relationships 
and man/woman roles and role relationships is reinforced and supported 
by the hierarchical organization of health care services and a segrega- 
tion of education .for professional practice. Specialization has created 
^ large numbers of new occupations iin health care* but relatively little 
^ educational innovation has appeared to facilitate and encourage communi- 

cation among these different Occupational groups and to train them for 
colla'boratlve decision-makingi 

The unequal distribution of prerogatives and responsibilities aanong 
the different health care occupations contributes greatly to unilateral 
decision-making by physicians, low executive power'for other providers, 
and "^a system of services buiit around the "recovery oriented treatment 
goals of medical practice. The value attached to the different kinds of 
activities performed in health care delivery mirrors the importance at- 
tached to masculine instrumental endeavors and technological achieve^entsi 
Thus activities directly concerned with intensive life-saving goals — 
such as the performance of surgery — carry much higher value than do the 
tasks of direct physical care on a day-by-day basis to the chronically 
ill, the aged, and those who are grossly disabled. The extent to which 
caretaking of the latter type carries a devalued status in society is 
reflected in the fact that these services are often delivered by the le^st 
well-prepared 'members of the health care establishment. 

The impact of life- saving technology 

A third feature leading to dehumanizing conditions for health care 
consumers and providers alike has come through the^ growth of life-saving 
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= t«6hnaliogy «tnq it&lnrpact on >olicieS| priorttl^sr and proce^Kres trtthiri 
the systea^^ ^tnce this influence has been so strong as^peryasive ^ 

that hospitals l^e for the roost part become t^hnical "life^lving estab- 
lishm^tSi UrbeCii medic^.. centers in particular have ievelcMi into i^- - 
tricate multi-purpose structures accomoda.ting to the*i three-longed pres- 
sures of tesearch^in^truction» dhd specialized ^^atient seiwces* ' 

Th6 high value attached to the life-saving goal^of mwical practice - 
in coroblnatlon HithT;)^e enhanced capabilities of life^-profonging ro'edical 
technology has^crea^bed new dilemmas in the balance of'cgie and curd* In 
a broad sense^as Adajns has discussed^ science and practKse as 'occupations 
in modem OTciety-iire likely to'oyerlap and'Kork at crcft^ 'l^^os^s jlh - 
three areas of human concemt l) future gains versus ijp^diate relief j 
2) prevention versus supportive ^'helpj and 3) common go^Si; ^versu^ indi-^ 
vidual good, 'fhe past ^Lecade haa seen a rise in both jjiiblia and pro- 
fessional concern Kith many moral dilemmas ,J)rought int^ existence through 
-^he'xesults of science and technology. Debates abaw|'if^rolorigation of 
life -versus non-prolongation of life aire' on the increaJe, and questions' ^ 
about such knotty^ i$&ues abcSrtion have move^ froigf^tbe. realm of 'the < 
personal and religious into the larger dpmain of societal policies and 
politics* * ' '■ " ^ A / . " ^ 

As far as health care" delivery is conc<Smed» ,the discovery of k;id- 
ney dialysis machines, respirators, and attire cairdiopulmonary resusci- 
tation all changed the character of human dying and increased medicalj, , 
control over the time and place for death* The decade^^between' I960 ati^' ^ 
1970 saw the emergence of a variety of types of tirltical -c^re wards in 
hospitals, all emphasising the application of life-saving medical tech^ 
nologyi Although these settings contributed: tO'.recoyery for som,e patients, 
they increased the dehumanising outcomes for many o^ers ^^jtl added to 
'the stresses and strains of health care work,, - The advent of intensive 
care wards increased 'the tension of decision-making for nurses and cre- 
ated dehumanising conditions under which to work* * ^ - 

Governmental regu lation of healt h care ac tivity , ' , 

A feature ^fec ting health care in the future more than now.ia the 
probable expansion of- organised efforts to establish rules and regula- 
tions governing provider-consumer contracts and the sesn^i'ces that are { 
offered. Movement in the direction of increased regulation of health ^ ^ 
care delivery is ev^enced by recent governmental activities and actions 
regarding research involving human subjects, control over the availability 
of various chemicals such as laetrile^ and legislation desired to protect 
the individual's rigiit to die without tjhe application of life -sustaining 
procedures. 

The availability of federal health care monies to the states is 
increasingly contingent upon compliance with Federal standards, and 
this tren<^ toward centralized regulations shows every indication of 
continuing-* Changes in established practices in the health care delivery 
system cannot be brought about by legislation alone, but legisla-^ion 
will undoubtedly play a singular part in stimulating various segments 
in the health care industry to accpmodate to the needs of the last guar-* 
ter qf the twentieth century. 
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* Prospects for change 

. < An intricate cJOTibination of social and historical forces has created 
in the United States a health care system which' does not make a very good 
fit with the l)^ic health needs of all members of the society* Further- 
more, the organisation of health care services has evolved In ways that , 
promote depersonalization of expeflenQe for m^y consumei^s and impede the 
delivery of holistic;' health-centered cdre*^ ^ ^ 

Establishing ways of making 'access to health ca^e services an equi- 
table .arrangement is far frpm easy in a country historically committed 
to individualism, fi:;ee enterprise, and* the fee-f or-service concept* Pres- 
ently existing patterns of instijtutional and ambulatory services f or *the 
l^ss fortunate members of ^society are not in accord w^ith twentie'th cen^ 
tury values that emphasise the rights 0*^ individuals t rather these ser- 

'vices often perpetuate ninet'eenth centiary concepts of noblesse oblige 
and patronage ♦ The point is that the health care system in the United 
States reflects a heritage of values and beliefs that' will not easily 

, give way to centralised planning* . , 

Improvement in health care jdel^very in the United -States cannot be 
accomplished by the introducti^i of a national insyrance^plan alone but 
rather asks that major alterations be^made 'in the presently existing 
system of servfces# Although I'luc^ c^ be learned by examining systems 
, of delivery that have worked effe<itively in other Western societies, the 
fact remains that improvement in health care in this country requires , 
^ major shifts in health priorities and reallocation of resources to new 
goals and new directions. Such change will not c'pme easily* ► - . 



PROBLEMS IN THE EUROPEAN SYSTEMS 



. Denise Klein painted out t^^the ideal^health care plan has yet 
to be developed* ,Some of us woflttd like to think there is a ready-made 
system **aut there** that we could latch on to. The British, Swedish and 
Canadian systems all share these problems to some degree* l) high and' 
increasing costs* The U,S# expenditure for health care is not so ter^. 
ribly high in comparison with that of ^other countries, if the entire 
budget is taken into account* 2) shortages or poor distribution o^ re- 
sourcesf 3) no significant^ recent inca::eaaes in good healthj less 
adequate services for low-income persons* Tljis last area is probably 
^th& one in which the United States does the worst job, ' ' 

^ The mos*; 'serious problem iia.the Unite^d States is that we have come 
to believe that we can turn QV^r 'our personal responsibility for our 
health to a system* , / * ^ - *. 



KATIONAL HEALTH GAREi THE PROBLEM 

* 

LYLE MERGER 

This is a very lirief outline of a' consumer's view of what Richard 
Kixon once correctly labelled our h«alth-care crisis, some major probl^em^ 
ij) health care, the health care industiy (cnir third largest) ajiii related 
social ills. ^ ' 

Lest I be considered unduly negative, let me note that by worldwide 
standards our health care providers are highly trained and skilledt our 
medicgl^technology and facilities are considered flxst-rate (if perhaps 
excessive) and^ that^ according to^l977 Congressional Budget Study, some 
103 million Americans (fewer than half our population) have major medical 
health insurance coverage and "axe reasonably well protected against 
high expense* " , ■ * . . 

I suspect that virtiially all of us who belong to Group Health Go- 
operative or other pre-paid plans aare general ly^^^satiafied with cur coverage 
and care. So, what's alj the complaining abeut? 

The Congressional Budget Study added these judgments about health 
^insurance! ■ 

* Its coverage is terribly uneveni An estimated 18 million persons are 
totally without protection under either private insurance or public 
pro^ramsi the working poor who do not qualify for Medicaid, yet cannot 
afford private* insurance premiums. 

* Between 3® and 40 million Ajnericans have neither hospital nor surgical 
insurance • 

* 37 million persons are inadequately covered for high expenses or long 
hospifel stays* ^ ^ , ^ 

* Certain servic^St such as pre-existing conditionst pregnancy^ illness " 
or conditions specifically related to wqmen are often excluded from 
covera^i ' ^ ' ^ * 

Here are- some examples of how^our profit-oriented system affects 
the delivery of health servicesi 

* One-fourth of those aged 1 to 24 years have no hospital or surgical 
insurance coverage, 

* 60 percent of our chUdreh are not fully Immunised against such, dis- 
eases as measlest diphtheria, mumps or polio* 

* Prenatal care is not available to nearly one-third of urban motheM. 

^ * Kearly half of black and Hispanic babifes receive no well-child checkup . 
in the flxst two months of life* ^ ' ' ' ^ 

Despite a decade of Medicare, the nation's 23 million senior citi- 
zens, who are subject to more frequent and seriou^ illnesses, still mfust 
worry about meeting medical expenses* The original fiospital deductible 
of $^ is now $l25» Fully 50 percent of doctors refuse to take reasonable 
^xA customary fees :for M^icare patients. ^ 

* Medicaid, soundly designed to sesn^e the millions of p'oor — mostly 
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blackt Hispanict. and rural residents — has degenerated into a second- * 
class citizen program^ Last ^oxt $1*5 billion was» to'poit it politely, 
-misused "by health care ^rovld§rs and administratorsi most notably in the 
ripoff "Medicaid mills*" Not a'single government employee involved with 
the prograjn has been charged with fraud* 

Black infant raoj:tality rates are double those of the rest^ of the 
population (26#8 deaths per thousand live births)* Life expectancy is 
seven years less-for black men and^women than for the rest of the popu- 
lation* Migrany^arm workers, mostly Hispanic, have a life expectancy 
twenty years sHorter than the avera^ "American, and their infant mortality 
rate "is 125 percent higher than the national average* Our 64 jaillion 
rural, Ameripaila" nearly one-third of the population— are served by only 
12 percent /of' the nation's physicians and 18 percent of the nurses. 

The United States ranks fifteenth among modern industrial nations 
for infanl^ mortality , seventeenth in male life expectancy and tenj^h. in 
female life expectaifty^.' ^ i ^ ^ 

The United States has the highest expenditure of any nation for 
health care— $140 billion in 1976. . The hallmark of a decent society is . 
its.treatmen-t of its less fortunate. Our appalling number of poor per- 
sons have twice as much illness^ four times as much chronic illness; 
four times the'heart disease-! five times the eye defects; five times as 
much mental retardation. 

Additionally, oxir health empire is diseased with inefficiency. Cor- - 
ruptlon, greed and danger. In 1976 a Congressional study estimated the 
number of ijaanecessary operations at nearly 2.5 million, with 'a human 
price tag, of I2,o0o unnecessary deaths and a Tionetary waste of over $3#5 
billion. Excess hospital capacity in 1976 cost consumers a needled 
$4 billion. ' 

Not only is ou;r health industry complex failing to meet the needs 
of our people, but the crisis is compounded l^y the related social prPb- 
lems*of^pov©rty , unemp]/oymfnt and underemployment, racism, sexism, de- 
'gradation of our environment and prof it-bef ore-pepple occupational hazards 
which kill and cripple at an appalling rate* ^Unhealthy llfe-stype prac- 
tices are an additional problem* * 

i)r* Helen Caldicott, a pediatrician, speaking at the Inttfmtional 
Women^s Year meeting in Houston, raised the ultimate in preventive medi- 
cinei the imperative of eliminating all nuclear weapons on earth* Shp 
"noted that we have enough nuclear bombs to overkill the Russian people 
kO times J the Russians could overkill us 20 times* And yet the insanity 
continues* The Pentagon is now pushing for a fteutron lx>ml:> which will 
kill' people but preserve their buildings whi^^h would, of course, be high- 
ly radioactive for hundreds of years* 

In summary, most Americans are currently underserved and overcharged' 
\fy the health c^re industry they bankroll* A national debate about a 
solution to the crisis is underway* Very likely, before the beginning 
of the next decade, some type of national health program will be adopted* 
As the last major nation to cope with health care as a r^ght, what are 
the proposals and prospects? 
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REMAHtS .GM HEALTH IN PRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 
^ r . . ' : ' ■ « ' ^ JEAN-PAUL DUMOMT 

Although a soclQ-cultural anthropologist, I am emphatically not a 
medical anthropologist, Vfy reflections thus cannot be considered those 
of ail expert^ On the contrary, they derive from w)iat I would like to 
call# for want of a better expression, my "medical experiencei" as an 
^ inpatient azid an <aitpdtlSnt in both the French medical system and the 
Ainerican ona^ I wouldjlike to contrast these two aspects of my -experience 
as a consumer* ^ * ^ ^ * . 

^ Very little divergence exists, in my opinion^ between the United 
States and France in respect to what Professor Benoliel has called ""the 
power of the blo-medical model of disease,"* And yet, the expectations 
and attitudes of the public vls-a-viS health or the Ifck thereof differ 
radically'in the 'two cGuntries* Since the foundation of l a ^ Security 
Sociale in i9^5t Fr^chmen have come to take health for granted^ " Ideo- 
logically at least Security Sociale represents culturally the insti- 
* ' tutionalization of health, ^ Undoubtedly, disease, injuries, whatever 

represents the lack of health, stand for a certain abnormality for which 
the State is considered to have a large responsibility* X do not mean 
here th&^t the State is held responsible for causing the lack of health, 
,b\ji^ that It is tieia responsible for restoring what has been lost. What 
la Securiti Sociale can alleviate is not the fear of sickness from a 
biological viajfpointi sickness Is feared because it brings about physical 
pain aijd ultimately death* But what it c,an and does alleviate Is the 
economic fear, Ithat of financial pain due to sickness* 

In this SCTise, ^it Is possible to say that, to a large extent, the 
fear of sickness has been replaced in the French mentality by a right to 
health* ^ Thus th^ day-toniay practice of medicine encounters a change of 
attitude on th^ Jpart of the patient* Xhe contractual aspect of the 
rapport betweeri/the patients and the medical profession seems in fact to 
have changed drasjti^ially in the recent past* Although I would hesitate 
to piut a date oh when the change occurred, it seems fair to state that 
even during the' forties, a patient impllcitely contracted an M*D. to' en- 
gage, exclusively, in th^ performance of a medical act» ii;respective of 
. , its results* tuo not mean th^-t the re^lt was not important to the 

transaction, but only that it is not what was contracted for-- (fhich is 
in fact refllfcted in the word, ''consultation* In other words, medical 

* ' expertise » not health, was the^ subject of the,* contract* Noiradays, on 

- " the .contrary^ what is contracted for Is health* There is an assumption 
of recovery by the patient and the doctor has become less of an expert 
and more of a health, provider who is supposed to re-establish the normal' 
state of health* - / 

♦ In contrast, to the minimized fear of health problems among Prenchmen, * 
I find the fear of Illness to be maximised among Americans* X)ne need 

' ^ not b0 an expert^ to observe that sickness is perceived, in the United ^ 
States as a sanctlctn and as an extrejrfely negative one* Sickness is feared 
bec^s^it can **wip« someone but" not only physically, but economically 
and Socially AS well, /Given the ptfwer of the* bio-medical model of dis- 
ease, ;it ife faijc to say that the/biological fear of sickness is not the 

ERIC / ^. . ■ ^ , • 
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greatest oomponent^ of- this sanction* On the contrary, since less ph&n 
half the population is xeaeonably insured, as Lyle Mercer j!ienti<aied, *the 
econcanic fear of sickness 'i6 of paramount Importance- But this seems to 
T)e- rooted I at least partially > 'in cultural taluks associated Vith health ♦ 
an^ strongly related t6 the social sanction 

A remark can be made concerning the s^ate of health* It is a cniltural 
value which receives different expressions^ A full descripti<m of ^hese 
cultCoral expressi<ms is bey<aid the scope of the p^sent discussion, but 
a few examples can be given* It is not total chance that* **health*' a^id 
"wealth" are-qtiasl)- homophones in English* In'a' society which seemse to 
equate youth with beauty and vSuLor, and which from this standpoint is so ■ 
ihcrMibly narcissistic, the manipulation by television of anything **re- 
storing" health is as striking as its morbid fascination with, medical 
technology* Instances could be multiplied, and they would all point in, 
the" same direction! health is n^ral and the lack of health is unnatural) 
hence the latter^ is socially sanbtioned* 

Since" the lack pf health is unnatural, there is something slightly 
dirt/ about sickness* It may be even more accurate to say that it is 
poj^luting and altpgether morally reprehensible to be sick* In this light, 
cure is more than a: merft biological problem, it is .also a purifying pro^ 
cess* And it' is no wondfer that it irequires extraordinary means* As a 
participant rematkedi^ "one does Tiot consult just a specialist, but a top 
specialist*" It is likely that this ideology of sickness is attuned to 
the dominant ideology of the society) a puritanical work ^thic cannot 
accomodate disease withooit the greatest difficulties* ^To be sick is 
somehow viewed as a social failure, because to be sick is to withdraw 
oneself from the lat^or force* It is even anti-social, inasmuch as the 
work l%ft undone becomes a burden for one*s healthy associates* 

If this sketchy model is basically correct, it follows that sickness, 
at least in the liAi^ case, is anxiety-provoking — which, uMer the' most 
ch^J-table interpretation, is not the sign of a very healthy society* 

To sum up, although France and the United States use a similar if 
not identical .apparatus to cope with health, their ideologies o£^health^ 
. and sickness are radically different* Consequently, and beyond any eco- 
nomic and politicSuL considerations, the administration of health care in 
the two countries, being confronted with two different i± not. opposite ^ 
value systems, can neither be identical nor pretend to the same iresults* 
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THE BRITISH HEALTH SYSTEM 

PAUL BEES ON - , 

I will briefly sketch the British national health system, with its 
good and bad features, and what we can learn from it. My perapeccive 
is that of an American^wJjp. worked in the British system for a number 
of years^ with the Bri^tlsh health services, I have spent about one 
third of my professions! career in Greit Britain, 

National health service was introduced rather abruptly one day In 
1948 by the Labor govemment. They took over ownership of hospitals 
aQd put all medical personnel on government salary. The goal was to 
provide each citizen w'Hh **a good standard of medical care without 
personal cost," The goal continues, though each successive govero- 
ment has made small changes, usually for the worse, 

Th« features of the plan include control of the distribution of 
physicians. The general practitioner is^the backbone; the goal is one 
GP per 2500 people. Each person registers with a GP in his local ^rea. 
They look to hini for personal care and entry into the system. That 
system requires careful control of the number of CPs versjus specialists. 
The ratio is about y2 1/2 GPs per specialist; here, we have one GP to 
four specialists, ^^he GP is paid per capiCs for the number of patients 
on his lisi. Some have as many as 4500 on their list-- their income is 
correspondingly higher* Specialists are hospital based and receive a 
straight salary; thpre are tables which specify the number of each kind 
of specialist needed In eacb region. The hospital-based specialist has 
his own clinic, own staff, and own office; when the GP sends his patient 
to the hospital he gives up the patient to the spejcislist, 

Whst do people think of the^ system? In general, the British 
people are fairly well satisfied* Certain disadvantages get a lot of 
publicity, but my impression is that people are glad they have it. 
They dre relieved of the worry of serious illness and costs 'throughout 
their lives, * ^ 

With respect to problems, ii you're going to provide comprehensive 
medical care to all people, it will cost. The ^stem irs a great burden 
to the British ec^tiomy, especially when the economy is auffering, as 'it 
has for the last few years. When we are discussing costs on basis 
of GNP, the per capita cost of health care in Britain is far less than 
in the U,S, As we know, a significant number of citizens in the U,S. 
do not get health csre. Our cost is three to four times that of Britain, 
but the British system does have money problems, (Cited example of s 
^ brand new hospital standing empty because they can't afford to open it,) 

You hkve got to have some way of controlling the amount of service 
rendered, ' There was s chapter from a book by the Minister of Health 
titled "NiiTcost equals infinite demand"^ ten years ago* How do they 
control this problem? One way is to delay elective surgery. Another 
is that the GP. generally knows which patient^s likely t<? overuse the 
service; he Jets the patient know, Aiso, the British are not nearly 
as freAwith technologyas we are-- far example, there is much more 
soul sesrching before putting a patient on dtalysis. 
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■ What can we leem? > How very few apecialiats a country cdit.get 
along with* For example^ the whole United Kingdom le served by ntttety 
neurosurgeons; you can find that msny In any good-elzkd Ame^lcsn cjlty * 
Another example: In Oxford^ there were three pedlatrllclana ; T4ew Hevgn^ ^ 
Connecticut Is served by 60 pedlstrlclens, There are fat fewer speci^sl- 
lats of all kinds In the United Kingdom* In a controlled^ystem where 
the government says^ "You x:sn't buy X^V* you csn still hav^^s ressonsble 
standard of care* Physlclsns will slways ask for th^ best possible e* 
qulpment* You must controT the coat of te<ihnology* 

i 

I am not optimistic about a magic solution to the American .syatem^ 
It will be a slow process^ with s lot of debate; sope people will hsve 
to give up gome^of their freedoma^ 



WHAT KIND OF NATIONAL. HEALTH PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED STATES? 



DOL0RES E, LITTLE 



To have or not to hsve a national program 
tinues to be a debatable issue* Those In our 
are receiving adequate medical care services s 
we do not^ have a health care crlals and thst ^t 
national Health Program. But In a H,E,W, Hea 
January 18^ 1978^ findings from a national Ho 
by the Center .for Heslth Administration at th 
reported thst 617* of Americans *bel leve thst 
a heslth care crisis* K 



ot health Insursnce con- 
sjoclety who believe they 
e firmly convlnceid thst 
ere is no need for s 
th Martpower Report dated 
sehold Survey conducted 

University of Chlcsgo 
ey are In the midst of 



Other findings from this aurvey revesledf that 117* of the population 
spent at least one day In the hospital In 1976^ 52% had s physlcsl ex- 
amination^ and ^9^^ saw s dentist* 647* of tpe pop/ulstlon csn get a jphy- 
slclsn's appointment within two daya^ but fX of those surveyed' mustf wslt 
two weeks for an appointment* Blacks wait/ longer In s physlclsn's of- 
fice thsn whites* Low-Income Spsnlah-sp^aklng people were the lesst 
likely of any of the population groups studied to see s doctor* It la 
obvious from the survey thst Amerlcsns aye concerneli about the problems 
of sccesslbilicy snd- svMlabil Ity o£ adefluate health csre services* 

^ ! 

To Ignore the facts that 70 million/children In our society sre not 
be'lng Immunized sgslnst childhood dlseas^a^ or that 11% of those from 
6 to 11 yesrs of sge have vlflusl problems thst need correction^ or that 
25% of those under 1^ years of age have never seen a dentist^ Is to 
.compound the heslth care crlals for tl/e future^decialon mskers of our 



aoclety^ 

^Thls liealth csre. crista affects 
but alao the grovlng numbers of eld 
csr^ services^ Iti 1975 there were 
which represents 10*5% of the tots 
tlnue^ we can predict thst 12% of 



1^ 

ot only the youth of our society^ 
ly people who need sd^quste heslth* 
2^3 million people 65 years or older^ 
populstlon* If current trends con- 
he totsl populstlon wllL be made up 



of persons of 65 snd older* In tlVls sge groups we can predict thst esch 
person will have thrjee or four chronic heslth conditions due to the 
a|i,^g process or dlsesse entitles 
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In 1975 the health care expeaditure for the elderly represented 307* 
of all national^health expenditures^ yet there is mounting evidencei^ that 
most health care needs of the elderly are not beiqg met* ^ ^ 

The^e unmet needs were clearly identified when a flfurse colleague ^ 
and I conducted 4 demonstration project est^ablishlng free ambulstory 
clinica for the elderly in three l^ow-cost housing units in the Seattle 
area* Within six months' timte, 192 persons from a population of 320 
res^idents came to th^cllnics* History data from the?e^clients revesled 
that 84% of them were under the supervision of a physician, • snd yet they 
were expressing needs beyond whst their own perspnal physicisns could 
provide* We docum^ted 875 health care needs of these people* Emotional 
and behavioral needs^ problems of Immobility^ and nutrition wepe the 
major areas of unmet" needs in this elderly populstion* 

As a f^ofessional nutse^ I sm firmly convinced that over half of 
the persons\currently placed in nursing homes would not need to be there 
if adequa te/su ppor tive 'hea 1th" care services were being provided for 
them* / f 

It is/iTfteresting to note that 60% of sll medically underserved 
people livfi in rural aress, and that 83^ of the critical health man^ 
power shortages are in rural areas^ 

Problems of sccessibllity and availability. of adequate health care 
services foK sll members of our society ar^ critical and cannot be ig- 
nored* Indeed we do have a health care crisis* 

If we believe that there is a health care crisis^ and that there is 
a need for some kind of national program of health Insurance, we must 
make decisions about some very complex Issues* These are the Issues 
involverf in shaping sny kind of national health policy; ^ 

* 1) Whst kind of national health program does the public want? 
Catsstrophlc or comprehensive%cdverage? 

Z) How much of the Gross National Product is the public willing 

to spend on health care services^ in light of needs for adequate 
food^ energy^ fuel, pure air and water, and,' adequate housing and 
education? 

3) What kin^ of national health ^icy itf needed^ as compared to 
whst is Wanted? Does the public want a policy which reflects 
only ourative needs, or preventative, restorative^ and rehabil- 
itative needs also? 

• ^ 

4) Will the development and implementation of a national health 
insurance policy affect the health and quality of life of the 
publif? What is the Influence of genetics and life style on 
illness snd disease control? 

5) Whst role should the government play in the control of s selected 
natlonsl heslth policy, as compared to the current free enter- 
prise system? 

These five questions sre currently being sddressed by individusls^ 
orgsnizat ions^ industry, unlverslpies, professions ^ *occupstloiisl groups. 
Institutions, and the government itself* Needless to ssy^ with this 
kind of ext€?nslve involvement there sre conflict*ing points of view. 



V We can learn from the United Kingdom^ the Scandinavian countries^ 
and the Canadians about/theilCf^ experiences and trends vith a national 
* health insurance pxogrdtht However^ to think that ve aa a nation could 
shape a iiational health policy similar to one of tho&e countries* ia a 
very naive approach to solving our health care crisis* . 

In shaping any kind^of nationjEil\health,. insurance program tor this 
nation, we vill have to delineQte;the 

1) kind of services to be [^royidjed 

2) quantity and quality of the provided aervicea 

3) gftographic 'distribution of the services 

4) qualifications of the health care providers 

5) roles of the health care provJ.dexs 

4 6) credentialing policies and proc^dures^for health care facilities" 
and personnel ' 

7) distribution patterns of health manpower 

8) financial reimbarsement policies and procedures for services 

' rendered ^ ^ 

^9) evaluation of cost effectiveness of services repderedt ^ 

« 

The shaping. of a national health policy ia a major concern of the 
largest healtfl professional groap in our society, of vhlch I am a member* 
There are approximately 900,000 registered nursea employed in thia coun- 
try, providing health care services to the public « These aervicea are 
provided where the public 'vorks, plays, goes to school; in offices, 
age^ncies, hospitals or institutions, and homes* Nurses outnumber doctors, 
dentists, pharmacists, social workers^ phyaical therapists, occupational 
therapiata, and other health care providers* As nurses ve are concerned 
about the health care crisis, and even more concerned about shaping a 
needed healtf} care policy for the public* 

The official spokesman for the nursing profeasion la the American 
Nurses Asaociation, which vas the first health professional group to 
support actively the enactment of the Medicare legislation* *'Fot many 
years the American Nurses^ Association has recognized health care as a 
basic human right* The Aasociation has looked upon the prepayment in- 
surance system as an effective vay to guarantee that people vill aeek * 
and receive care* The American Nurses Association demands that there 
be a national system of health care insurance benefita that vould guar- 
antee coD&prehenaive health services to all people*' Comprehenaive ser- 
vices ^in thia context mean the total range of health care aervices: 
preventive, health maintenance, diagnostic services, treatment, and 
protective aervices* If health care aa a right ia to be realized in 
this country, government must inaure that health care ia universal, 
covering every person, and that coverage ia compulsory for every person 
so that all share in the coata according to their circumatances*" The 
'American Curses Association through the official action of ita House 
of Delegates resolved that: ^ % 

*l) the American Nuraes Aasociation aggressively vork for the en- 
actment of legialation to establish a program of national 
health insurance* 

2) the National Healthy Program guarantee coverage of all people 
for the full range of comfvrehensive health services* 

3) the scope of benefita be clearly defined so that they can be 
understood by beneficiaries and providers alike* 

^ 35 
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' esae^h&isls- t>£ the ^ansclisn plsn csn. be summarized briefly. I 

^>ecaD^e' inteifest^eti in becsuVis of. jny interea^l in the Provincial plan, 
T £|>6UjBht we ffiiihY^s.tatt ^sojne things .like ll^;^th/bn,. Ih^tiative, in 
Hitfblngt^oij^ and perhaps join'^iTith a'nstioha'i ,plah lat^r^, So I talked 
lwJ,t?h^provi<iera, ton^uiers^ lsb6t _les<Jer6,' fetc^^ *-v ' ^ 

li^^- ^e±r Tiistory differs ft'otn thst cxf ^he^y.S*. ^'^ven inNthe earfy , 
^7?30*s some tnunicipslities in. Csnads' had jjx&vided Ije^ilth cinre for re-^'V; 
s^dents; lister two provinces did. In 19^S8 :a nstignal foi^slth plsn' for 
hospitalization was psss^d. The national government woul<J provide for 
halt the costs* Each province thst elected eo^adopt the plsn ^tpyld 
conform yith nationsl statutes and s^andsrds and then provide i.t^ 50%. 
. Stsnd^rds were , established for general hospitslsj in- snd out-^p^'irent 
^Wyices .were tp.be provided to all persons residing in the province^ 
, Tne.province was free to provide its own financing) at present .s^^ales^ ^ 
tax is used. Ownership of the hospitals was not chsnged^ on the^ theory' 
thst pwnerdliip does not matter as long as costs csn be control^pd.^ 

"^'^ Jfhe province sertds out budgets, thus eliminating duplications;- , 
Esch hos^>itsl sets, its own budget; if they end' with s surpli^s^ ^^^V^ 
k^ep jbt*- ^ incentive for economy. I found universal scceptance 
the l;ia$pltal plsn, among conauiAers and providers alike. There.^lsn^t: a 
responsible persoa In leadership wha would repeal the hospitsl; prograro,! 

■In 1968 theNmed act providing 50-50 nationsl/provincial re- ' 
sponsibillty and ff^skt^M standards was ^sssed. The act includes uolr* 
ve#5al coversge, stVnd^rys of care, and avsllsbility of sU pl\ysici6ns< 
.^h$,c;^hadian hospitj^l jssBooisLion meets with the government snd estsb-' 
Miches fees. The sfervice is open to' everyone, ,snd based on sbllity to 
J pay. It costs $18. [75 p^r tnonth for a fsmily of two, with provisions 
f\xor d sharp reductibn based on incosQe. The medical profession sd s 
W^ole has msde a sel^f-monitoring agreemenir; tKerefore, it has! Jhe rjft- 
spoaBibillty to see^^thaj^excellent ca^re is provided and costs sre kept;!* 
low^v crhere is general agreement thst this self-monitoring is effective. 

One or two problems remain: 1)* the Isck of consumer control snd 
input to evaluste the s^rvl^ce; snd 2) the mlstske of hsving' a need for 
bospitalizstion ss the/key for entry into the system-- this nius-t be 
chsnged so that people with^lesser needs can receive lesser csre snd 
aatisfie<i. However, the Canadian population as s whole seems to be 
hsppy. • ' 
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DESIRABLE FEATtJRES OF NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
LYLE MERGER 

At our first session tfe considered the main problems jof the present 
health care delivery system," which boil down to the fact that most Ameri- 
cans ace undersesn^ed and ' overcharged ♦ 



i^or 
Tore 

consumers in the change process now under way. 



Now> let us quickly summarize the major components of^a national 
health program* the leading proposals before Congress^ and the role of 

Eight years ago, a distinguished cross section of Americans— pub- 
lic off icials.ahd leaders fSrom labor \inions, the health professions, ' 
churches and other coanraunity organizations — formed the Committee 6f 100 
for National Health Insurance and developed the following premises for 
a national health prog3?ami 

1) Universal coverage for all United States residents ' 

z) Comprehensive health benefits 

3) Public financing and administration 

h\ Provision for adequate personnel, services, and facilities 
5) Consumer participation at all levels of policy determJaiation, 
administration and oversight* 

The study resulted in the writing and introducing of the Health 
Security Act> commonly called the Kennedy-Corman Bill after its chief 
sponsors* Health Security is the only proposal with broad consumer 
support > and its lOO co-sponsors make it the leadingiplan before Con- 
gress* 

Pour years ago, in public sessions in this room and At the Univer- 
sity of Washington, another cross section of citizenry studied, the issues 
and proposed solutions and overwhelmingly endorsed the Health Security 
Program* * 

Some general comments about the private interest solutionsi both 
the American *Iedic^ Association and the Health Insurance Association 
Bills offer variations of ejxisting methods of he^th care delivery and 
insurance* The A,M#A# plaii^ mandates employers to offer and ,pay for 6^ 
of the cost'of private health insurance schemes* The insurance industry 
plan would be voluntary* Benefits are extended partially beyond present 
coverage in both, but neither plan makes significant contributions to- 
ward improving cost efficiency, or reform of an incompetent delivery 
system* 

Catastrophic health insurance plans, of which the Long-Ribicoff Bill 
is the most representative, provide cash reimbursement when medical ex** 
penses exceed a set dollar limiti all physicians* bills after the first 
$2,000 and hospital expenses after the 60th day of care* (por average 
working families, $2,000 is a hCige smn, when viewed in light of their 
$10,000 to $15*000 income* With hospital bills running around $200 per 
day,tpatients face financial ruin before reaching eligibility* Medical 
costs today are the leading cause of personal bankruptcy* Catastrophic 
coverage is essential but it is only one part of the complex health care 
crisis* 

The Dellums Health Service Act is the most radical bill before 
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Gongresst and therefore it does not currently have widespread support, 
although the Ajuerican Public HeaJth Association has endorsed it and the 
Gaddell poll showed that 2Q36 of Americans favor this general concept. 
The program is comprehensive and mandatory for all tesidei>ts» stresses 
^ocal conttolt consumer involvement and steeply progressive fin€mclng, 
with a heavy health service tax on both individual and corporate income. 
Doctors* nursest and other health personnel would be "the e<iuivalent of 
governmental eijrplpyeest and health facilities would be Starts-owned. and 
"Operated* 

An earlier American Hospital Association proposal, with some pro* 
gxessive features, has not been Reintroduced in 1^he*current Congress. 
President Carter has committed his administration to the enactment of a, 
national health prograjn. His views "^aral lei the main features of Health 
Security* It is anticipated that tl^ outline of his proposal will be 
available for study in March. 

The debate under way is the classical struggle between a health care 
industry complex which wants to continue the present delivery system with 
minor modifications, and consumer groups which believe that achieving 
health caxe as a right for all will re<iuire major changes in financing, 
rationalising the delivery mechanism, public policy, and oversight by 
health care beneficiaries* 

Very probably, by the beginning of the new decade, this key social* 
problem will have been resolved and the United States will no l6nger be 
the only major nation without a humane and sensible health plan to serve 
all its people* 

Therefore, each of us has a responsibility to take part in the de- 
mocratic decision-making process ahead. We must carefully study the 
issues, become informed about the possible choices and»- finally ^ make 
our decision and follow up with the political action x^^iuired to ensure 
the general welfare of ourselves and our fellow citizens. 
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THE DISCUSSION 

MABTlf THOinWCK, Rappor^ur 
Health care and Amerif^ ao values 

Mr* Basnlght: Isn't bwlth care now like Anny, medicine? Yoa go on 
sick callj you are getting ready for battle; yoa need the most 
rapid service to get back Into society^ 3s if we were 3II in some 
sort of struggle* Are we all perhapa in a military medical system, 
with an emphasis on getting back on duty without delay? 

Mr* House: Yeaj part of thia is caused by the employer-employee rela- 
tionship* The worker feela guilty. I 8pent a year in France, and 
. received good care from the govettujent. It haa struck mfe as an 
anomaly that we can train ^lillions of young Americans as^killera 
and give them excellent care, then send them home and g^ve them 
poor care* , % 

Prof* Dumont: That has roots in the Anglo-Saxon, Puritan view. The 
life of the individual does not belong to him, but to the State, 
It ia in the intereats of the State to have the body functioning 
welK Leisure is minimized or Institutionalized — again so that 
the body can be a producer. I have the impression t*hat in France 
one has trtuch more leisure and therefore^ much more time. 

Prof* Benoliel: One of the charatteiftstics of our aociety Is that it 
is future-oriented. Our health'care system is on the factory 
model: efficiency, cost*ef f ectiveness* The conaumer i% on the 
production line. * 

Df, Buckley: I've been in the States for more than a year. I've no- 
ticed a difference in public attitudes about physicians, care, 
etc* The American public is far more sickness-orlentedjsthey are 
aot prepared to put up with ^mall ^ problems ; th^y will run to the 
MD with the smallest pain. They have teen taught well. If they 
aeek alleviation aad don^t get It, they will seek another physi- 
cian. They won't accept not being treated for something* 

Am€3ric^an medical professionals do not provide support. You need 
self-awareness-' things you can do to affect your own well-being^ 
Public attitudes must change: fiow we treat our family and ftrlendsT 
If weihave an occasional ache and pain, we must live with it; in- 
stant solutions are not available. People mu^t be told that they 
are going, to have to walt^for sickness care; the American'public 
ia uaed to instant care* Things don't happen .like that* 

Prof* Nostrand: Americans believe in the pursuit of happiness. Hap- 
piness is an ideal state-- as opposed to the French, "le bonheur*" 



Htf^ costs and access to care 

Mt;* Stewart (lator leader): I would like to comment on Ms* Klein'a 
outline of problems* Two yeara ago in Germany I met a man who 
had given up U*S. citizenship and gone back to Germany becauae he 
couldn't afford to live 1iere. He was a bricklayer and although 
he had a good, income, he couldn't afford life here for two reasons; 
first, he had children in their teens," about. to go to college; 



aecond^ he couldn^t afford his medical^billst In Germany the 
^ children went to College at the expense of the taxpayers^ and his 
medical bills were ^aken cate of. ' .' ^ ' 

Regard'ing thd complaint of»'*high^d increasing costs^** I don'^t 
know about Sweden or Britsin^ but I do know ab6ut the U.S.* You 
mentioned that B l/27* of the«&.S. GNP goes for jiealth care. - 1^ 
> 1977 it waa nearly 10% of the <5NP/^et only half of the people got 
^ care. If Sweden pays 10% »f its GNP for'health^ and '90% of the 
. people get care^ ^hey have a better deal thanr we do* It's not 
valid to compare grosa national cost without comparing the percent 
age of people who get care. ^ ^ 

Ms. Klein: What does '^getting care" mean? In Sweden and Britain^ en- 
titlement to care is universal, t That does not really happen^ ^ut 
at least it cuts down on the anxiety. Lyie pointed out that half 
i, our population is not covered. ^ This does not mean that thqfce peo** 
pie do not gtet care; in fact they, do. My point is merely that 
th^tse problems are also felt, in other countries. 

The high cost of " specialists " 



Mr. Carlson:, Our system has the capacity to transform middle-^class 
people into poverty-stricken ones. ' ' 

Mr. &ende: If the professional staff of hospitals all insist on the 
best of everything^ and are backed up by the public^ cate will be 

too expensive. 

* 

Dr. Buckley: The MD is obliged to Insist on the best equipment^ tha 
' best drugs^ etc. Because If something goes amiss and it is liti-* 
gated^ he will be In trouble if he^did not use the best. 

Ms. Klein: "The best" sometimes relates'to facilities^ for example «ur 
institutions. 

rir. knapp: We don't have family physicians-*^ general doctors for advlc 
Why? We have plenty who h^ve brtn trained^ but^ they can make more 
*aoney by specializing. ^ ' " 

Ms. Klein: We have a reverence for specialists. We perpetuate vener-* 
ation. 

" ' * * * 

Dr. Buckley: Americans never go to^see mere specialists^ they go t:o 
see "t:op" Specialists. 

Prof. Hostrand: The French Minister of Health picked as her first pri- 
ority health education. Are ve expecting tJb much of 'our health 
.delivery system? Are we training out medical students too much-*- 
^ to go into top specialties^ aa top apeciallsts? 

Dr. Baeson: The American public is convinced that specialist care is 
beat. Specialist care Is very Expensive. He must protec^ hla 
^''Ttrof essional reputation find legal status more than the GP. Spe- 
cialists generate a great proportion of coats. 

Prof, Dumont; Regarding sp^cia^lats; I'm aware that it'a a cultural 

thi^ng. There waa a man In this discuaaion who aaid we nee4 holiati 
healthy and £^omeone%lse said we need more -iwannth; it's vital. Me 
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have respect for anyone who makes money. Specialists make money. \ 
The best specialists make the mos^ money. ^ He makes the most money 
so he' must be good.> IJational hes^th insurance will have a proble4 
here. The pursuit of happiness is snother problem.^ The "h^ppy" 
person lives independently, and has money. He is respected in our 
society because he needs no one else. How do you overcome that? 

" Health " versus V sickness " del ivery sys tems 

Ms. Spender: We must differentiate "health" delivery. We have a sick- 
ness delivery system; so does, Europe. 

Prof. Benoliel: I think the point raised ;about "health" care is impor- 
tant. What is health, anyway? It includes prevention, rehabili- 
tation, dissbility care^ support of the infirm, elderly. We must 
recognize how much health care relates to social problems in a 
country. I had an opportunity recently to viWt Israel and observer 
^ their health ^system. In Israel, they don't have Joft^Coue system, 
but many. I think we should have multiple systems, with\a service 
covery ranging from institutions to clinics. But you must realize 
that their taxes are very high. in Israel. American people are 
not willing to pay. 

A Medex: The bases of our health problems are our own attitudes as well 
as the training^physicuws receive. The MD is trained i^i crisis' 
interveWion^ pharmacology, technology'. He is not trained to care 
for our minds. We are also disease-oriented, not wellness-ori^ted.» 
"^I will not support national health insurance ^Jnless we are taught 
that we can care for ourselves. 

Dr. Potter: I wonder about the use of the term "health care sy^tetp.** 

Do we have a health care system any more than a resl estate system? 
The Soviets have universal care, including'care availsble to visi- 
tors. It seems to have been put together for all people. 

Ms. Klein: Even a loosely organic system is still a system. 

Dr. Potter: Some of us' have , Group Health, or Blue Cross. -But no one 

has gotten the whole system together. * 

The British heal th care system 

Mr. Mercer: - In Britain there" are only half as many surgeons per capita^ 
as-^there are here; iwe also perform twice. ss much sut^gery per capite' 
here. .We do our planning for training prof essionsls willy-nilly. 

Kleinf The British have a centrally organized system. They are 
not always successful, partly because Britain is^^not a very weslthy^ 
coiiftry.^ They do not have the facilities we do, We won't ever 
have the British system here, for political and" historical reasons. 

jckley: Td like to make a comment regarding planning. In Britsin, 
ii^is. trumped long snd loud that plsnping occurs to provide MDs of 
various sorts. This - is i;iot completely successful. They are not 

^ble of providing enough geriatricians. They have far more^ 
^sprfcialists than- they need* There is s bscklog of specialists for 



po8t8^ which the government will not fill in for economic reasons. 
There are not ss many Board certified surgeons/, but perhsps just 
ss msny "surgeons" depending on how the word is defined. Certsin* 
ly not as^ msny Bosrd cei^tified se in the U.S»^ but msny residents 
do surgery. 

Mr* Cluck: Despite the existence of problems; the British psy less snd 

receive more thsn the Americsns. We psy so much \<:k services snd ^ 
insursnoe^ becsuse of the inefficiency. 

,Mr. Pile": "Despite the probl^s of the British Nationsl Heslth Service, 
it is still the ideal of the world." So ssys s United Kiifgd.ani 
newspsper* The srtlcle describes the sppointment of the British 
Heslth Service to help Ssudi Arsbls set up s heslth system. I'd 
like to describe the British system. 

t ♦ 

One is free to select s doctor. The doctor c^n sppesl if he hss 

sn unresdonsble pstient. In the psst there wss no chsrge^ for ^ 
prescriptions; now you must psy s smsll smount . The druggis^t 
prices the prescriptions snd once s month he returns to the locsl 
heslth committee snd gets psidl 'This process Is subject (^peri- 
odic spot check. 

Regsrding .wsiting for*trestment-- it depends on the seriousness of 
the emergency. If It is serious, In Britaiiv?they will get you in; 
I*ve wsited two months here. British doctors still mske house cslls. 
In my own experience, st Ch^istmss ln.,1947, my first Wife wss taken 
ill. She lingered until August when she'died of^brsin tumor. 
It didn't cost me snything, except for. s -few shillings, deducted ^ 
fr^^^n^ paychdfck throughout my working life. 

I would like to make s commej^t regarding hospitsl8£fior to na- 
tional heslth. They were kept open by privste fy^Jd rslsing, by 
rsffles, etc. If you hsd to go into the hospital, they ssked your 
income; costs werebssed on income. 

• Dr. Buckley: Mr. Pile should be an officer of the British Tourist Bosrd. 
One thing no one mentioned is^ that whst yOu sre sttempting to do 
St ^ stroke is some'thing Europesn countries took scores of yearg. 
even centuries to. develop. Before the British Hesltfh Service, 
there wss preventative heslth service which Included during the 
'20s snd '30s public heslth nurses going out to csre for families 
-snd children with communicsble dlsesses. I've been s consumer 
^ ' snd a provider of the British system, it is not sbsolutely free. 

Hcslti^educstion might be a nui^ber-one priority. There is s ^ 
mechsnism for consumer input in the British^Isl^s; consumers sre 
th the msjority on heslth boards. But the consumer participstiofl 
'doesn*t seem to work. It's like bsttling agsinst a^bricrf w5^1.- 
With s big centrslized mechanism, consumer psrticipstion is dif- 
ficult. There is s need fw mare locslized suthority In Britsln. 

Socislized medicine vs. cspitalism 

Mr. Knspp: I sm impressed with this fsct: Britsin dOes hsve s medicsl 
system^ We don't have one, but we do hsve s cspitslistic system. 
Many British MDs snd dentists immig^Csted to this country tecsuse 
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of the' capita Hat ftystem. What will we do about all thia? What 

^will 'we |Jo with the difficultiea of the capitaliat ajrateni-- with 

the etfect of greed? \ . ^ 

JlTt Mercer: Soufh Africa is the' only other remaining capitaliatl^c coun- 
try without a national health care ayateoK Canada and Britain .did 
>8ee an out-migra^tion of MDa^ when they firat adopted their ayatemt 
But , the oj^t-tnigration haa alao dropped* I don't think you will 
aee a tiuge out-migration 0^11*8* phyaiciana to South Africa when 

national health inaurance la adopted. ' ^ ^ ^ 

* fr- . ^ ^ . 

Pa ychological supT^ort and "bedaide manner " 

Mr. Baanighrt: What about health care iDutaide the field of medicine, from 
a friend or relative**-^ encouragement, hope, a laugh pr two^ Theae 
^appeiT^fe our-culture; they ar^ life-giving. Ian*t thia a health 
delivery ayatem? Do these occuf differently in France than here? 

Prof.' Duinonti, 1 agree that psychology is part of health care* A shaman 
I In Venezuela ,treats pain by aucking the akin where it hurtat He 

pretenda to auck the pain into hia mouth ajid then apit it out; and 
it worft^. It doefi not cure everything, but it ia a paychological ^ 
cure\ If^ the patient believes \ie is cured, he ia cured* Thia pay- 
chological elenjenC haa been driven away by the acientific approach. 

Dr* Buckley: The value of the placebo is well accepted in medical 
practice. In U*S. ita value has been loat; it aeema people 
don't truat their physicians. 

Ms* Sherman: .1 am Eurbpean-born and -educated. What I miaa here ia , 
"bedaide manner." Yoij call It psychology. You come to a doctor. 
You want atteritionj you want a nice* word, a warm word* That*a 
what ia. laokirig here. "I waa born in Germany; I have lived in 
England*. Laat year in.England I was ill. I called for a doctor. ' 
A nurse called me back ^nd^ve me'marveloua attention. She 
aoothei^ my fright. The MD came in the'morning. He examined me 
very well. He asked me, W6uld a doctor come to aee you in a hotel 
iji^AmeiEicaf- / * 

Prof. Ihimont: Wh^n the patient,«^rff cured by a medicine man I aee tre- 
• mendouS triiflfr in that medical man; I see great involvement* A 
persbn enter4^ int<? a trance; it ia like a religioua experience; ^ 
the^family JLa ^involved, Vler«, the patient, is isolated; it ia 
stressful; y6u*^go away^ to a hospital* How do you make aense of , 
it? You -are inf antillzed\ A mechanism to allow the patient to 
believe he will be cur^d^ill build up the effectiveness of the 
curer* ' ^ ' 

What do we want jMtf^jjfl ^tional health plan ? 

A Medex; What I'd like to-4o ia integrate more active health care. If 
Carter told7Qy-what church to/^ to, you wouldn't like it. If 
national-' h^altli tnaurance ctnffes |hrough, it will tell -ua where to 
go for 9ar^* Mj^.taxea will go up and I am g^ing to be ^old where 
to go.** I want t^ go where I can find the beat holiatic care* 



A participant: Nutrition is very much neglected in the healthcare aya- 
fem. Nutrition ia basic to health care. We give people foo^ 
atampa^ but we need to educate them. 

Ms* Leniberger; Aa 3 peraon who controla my own healthy I uae the MD 
. aa an expert. I don't want to be given a pill. I want to be told 
.more about it. 

Hea^lth education and health c are ^ 

— — ^ ■ 

Prof. Noatrand: The French Minister of Health asked the people what 

ahould have number-one priority. The deciaion^ vaa . for health edu- 
cation. The queation ia^ How much ahould go for health education? 

?rof.^ Little; Many people say, Let' a not put our money into ^health 

programa-- let'a be concerned about energy^ air poHution^ nutri- 
tion^ inadequate houaing^ etc. It'a not aimple when you diacuaa 
money for national health; there are other thinga which have an 
impact on health. 

Mr. Pile:- There waa a reference to clean air. By the Britiah Clean 

Air Act^ the burning of coal ia prohibited. The atate paya 90% of 
the costs of conversion. There are now salmon back in the. Thamea 
and the amoupt of aunahine haa increased, r Thia ia another aapect 
of health. 

Dr. Beeson^ As the only phyaician on the panel and the oldeat doctor 
herej^l want to talk about the business of health education. I 
Share all of your hopes. But l^t*a take one exampler; tobacco. 
Everybody in thia room knowa tJiat tobacco ia bad. The only pro- 
f^a&ion that haa cut down on amoking are the phyaiciana. To get 

* peop-le to eat le^s^ drink lesa-- don^t dream' that a national 
health service will accomplish that. 

Paying for national health inaurance 

Dr/^Buckley; One' of the, problems of the Britiah aya tem ia that the 
/ work load ia increasing; it ia thought that thia ia so becauae it , 
/ ia free. People are not aware that they sre consuming something. 
Some people think that one should have to put aome token down in 
order to be aware that he is consuming^ > to stop gratuitoua uae. 
Perhaps there t>e later reimburaement. 

Prof. Dumont: In France thia ia indeed done; they pay and they are 
*not reimburjtsed.' it reminds me of Freud, who talks about *'the 
neceaaity of payment.'' I've never been aure if the investment 
Freud waa talking about was for the good of the patient or the ^ 
phyaician. 

Mr^ Mercer; I don't think co-payment addresaea the problem. In the 
final analyaia it is the conaumer who foota the bilU We muat 
develop a ayatem wher^ conaumera work with providers in planning. 
Tiie relationahip ia the problem; it'a been ahamana telling little 
' ' people what to do. 



Mr* 'Lancaster; Do you have sny ides what the cost of the Kennedy^sys- 
tem is, oversll, in the first:yesr, the second yesr, etc.? I've 
hesrd 80 billion , dollars, which would be 10% of thfe nstionsl in- 
come* 

Mr. Mercer: In the Heslth Security^Act, sU health expenditures would 
be combined into sn annusl budget*- s fixed snnusl budget. This 
would be paid one hslf from ti^easury income from tsxes and one 
half from Social Security psid by employers. Under Heslth Security^ 
all dollsrs psid for heslth care w6uld be psid into an snnusl 
budget-- a public funding system. The cost i& estimsted in the 
first year to be sbout $10 billion, which is less thsn we sre 
spending rtow. The high costs at first sre tool ing<^up^ costs, plus 
l^covering those not now covered, ' By eventuslly cutting costs, 
'^reducing needless beds, controlling the cost of drugs, the pres- 
ent )waste can be reduced. 

Mr. Stewsrt: That doesn't mean $80 billion of added cost. People. sre 
using that figure as a way of scaring people; it doesn't mean - 
new dollars. If you are employed under sny labor^msnagement plan, 
you are already paying. For example, at General Motors right now, 
under their labor-management act, they are paying more for medical 
care for their employees than for steel for their automobiles- 
That money will be' paid by employers/employees directly into the 
health security budget instesd of being psid into trust funds- The 
costs are growing at such an accelerated rate that we must hsve a 
different way of paying. 

Mr. Lancaster: It. will all come out. of taxes. 

Mr; Stewart: My point is that the $80 billion is not new money- We 
spent $148 billion on health car^ in 1977. 

A participant: We will need to think in therms of higher tsxes for 

national health- But we may also need to change our priorities: 
for example, not spend billions 'on de'fense- 

Resistsnce to national heslth insurance 



Mr. Lancaster: What fight will you get from the AMA? 

I^^rof. Little: It's not only the physiciana; we have the drug industry 
, as well. We are over-medicated. The public demands medicine; 
we are socialized ta believe thst there is s quick cure- I 
st^ould exQrlain my stand. The American Nurses Assoclstion wss 
..the oMy ^professional organisation thst took a stand in favor 
of Medicare- We represent 20,000 nurses, but we spesk for sVI 
nu^s^s. " We support a nstionsl health plsn. One criterion we 
consider important is thst nurses deliver csre; 80% of sll care 
does not need to be delivered by the physician- 
Mr. Lancsster: Are physicians ripping us off? Should we be a little 
par-anoid? \ * 

Prof. Little: There is good and bad in any profession, including 
uiedicine. 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNISM 

KATIA WALKER^ Rapporteur 



There were cwo major themes to the discussion. 

First, what is Eurocotninunism? Professor Victor Hanzeli, of the Romance 
Language department of the University of Washington, presented a short ex- ^ 
position <jf the historical context in which it arose, while Professor Abra-- 
ham' Keller y)f the same Department and Katia Walker, a French teaching 
assistant, described the present political context of France where Euro- 
cotnniLinisni was on the eve of a heated national 1 egislativ^^lection, the 
supreme political tes t.. 

Second^ the basic theme for the afternoon: what should be the American, 
government assessments of Eurocommunism? A former Foreign Service officer, 
Mr. Hoceri, proposed that four alternative assessments represent the full 
spectrum of choices. 1) The PCF and PCI (the French and Italian Conmunist 
Parties) are undergoing an evolution that is withirf the interests and ex- 
^perience of Western democracy* 

2) Since we cannot know a priori^ we must continually test the sincerit* 
of the PCF and PCI about their commitments to democracy. 

3) Whether we like it or not, Eurocotnmunts ts will have come to power 
democratically through the will of the people^ and we can only limit the 
risks to our own fundamental interests. 

4) The "Kissinger view'*; PCF and PCI claims to democratic ways are 
meaningless, therefore the danger is intolerable, 

'Both in terras of learning about what Eurocommunism is and in reflecting 
' on the possible assessment of it, we were privileged to have Dr* Alberto 
Jacoviello, correspondent of the Italian Comriiunist newspaper L'Uriit^^ to 
provide us a friendly and direct contact with the matter under discussion* 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND -> 
VICTOR HANSELI 

Communism is not a concept which Is necessarily associated with 
^'foreign" influence or intesn^ention , as it is often perceived in the 
United States. Historically, the noWon of *'class struggle*' ie not ex- 
clusively Marxiani Plato, Thomas More and others had dealt with it long 
4 before* 

Conuuunists and socialists are" known to have been associated sup- 
portlvely with mjor historical struggles for the extension of republi- 
cant^^t democratic liberties» and other "progressive** caAises (revolutions 
of 1793» 1830, 18W), In^more recent history, the Left participated 
actively in clandestine movements of national liberation during World 
* War II, In^the poorer sections of Italy and Prance there has evfen de- 
veloped an active populist collaboration between Catholic parish priests 
and local communist or socialist officials (the Don Camillo* syndrome), 

* 
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Thus tioiajminism has a stronger claim on social respectability and 
has firmer native roots In Buropea^x society than it would seem to deserve 
from an American perspective. This must be kept in mind as we discuss 
recent advances of the Communist and Socialist parties on the national 
political scenes df various European 6auntries< 

Another factor In the increase in the popularity of the communist 
parties is their remarkably good record in local government, and their 
cultivatim of the "neighborhood spirit," not unlike the trend which , 
led to the recent election of Charles Royer to the mayoralty of Seattle, 

Discufisiort 

Mr. Lancaster; You did not mention the ideology of Communist China,' Is 
Eurocoimnunism <:olored by these two diffferent camps of Communism? Is 
the dialectical materialism of tt\€ USSR influencing Eurocommunism more 
than is the Harsdsm of China? ^ 

Pro*. Hanzeli; It/is difficult to put in Marxian versus non-Marxian terms. 
I think thfe official ideologists of both the Chinese and the Soviets 
would claim to be the present Marxians; and, of course, the problem 
has been with us since the late 19th century. Most recentlj^ the ar- 
gument between Stalin ati^ the Trotskyite wing of the Bolshe/ik Party 
was the question of maintaining the Revolution in its purity and making 
the perpetual revolution. This continued somewhat in Mao*s thinking, 
although I never really went into detail on that. Ntfw, as far as 
practical politics is concerned, I think that the fact that the break 
between the Soviet Uftion and China became public^ as well as one of the 
major geopolitical issues in the worl'd today, did greatly influence 
the separation of Western communist parties. A communist Party attempt: 
to adafjt to its own resources witfiin the country, and to the support 
it may get from outside. Now^ as long as the only possible outside 
support comes from Moscow, the options of a cotimunist party are not 
very numerous; ,but the moment thaf there are multiple centers of com- 
munist powers, then there is a great deal of room for*a communist 'party 
in s coutitry Like France or Spain to manoeuver* In that sense*, it did 
make a difference. 



THE PRESENT SITUATION 
ABRAHAM C, KELLER 

Americans often allow the irrational fear of communism which even, 
now persists from the McCarthyist 50^s to affect theij: thinking about 
communism ift Europe, The Communist Parties of France and Italy, which 
for many years have been polling between twenty and forty percent of the 
* vote^ are scarcely considered subversive or dangerous over there. There 
is little worry in France, for example, that a victory of the Communist 
Party, or perhaps of a Communist-Socialist coalition, should it somq day 
be realized, will rUin the country. Opposition to it, yes; but the de^'- 
perate fear that many have on this side of the Atlantic scarcely exists 
there, 
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Why is this? There are two clear reasons, *which converge^ Firat^ * 
the French and Italians, being less wealthy than Americans and more con- 
scious of class lineSj da not think it insane or dangerous to speak of 
class struggU^ or to see clas^ struggle at the bqttom of social/ change* 
Second, the French and Italian Parties^ lesa rigid than t\)^ American 
Coromunist Party which we know, have moved toward accepted political and 
social goals and methods* 

To be precise about this last and iijportant pointy which in a sense 
makes the Cotkmunist Parties appear rather innocuous, the question of 
revolution, vhich is so frightening to Americans^ hardly gives Frenchmen 
and Italians any trouble. The Communist Parties of \f Rose countries^ 
while remaining devoted to basic change from capitalism^ to socialism^ 
have Come to regard parliamentary means as part of the "revolution*" 
"Revolut ion" means fundamental change, -especially increased public con- 
trol and ownership of the means of production; it does not necessarily 
involve violence* Indeed, it yay well be said that viol^nce^ if any, 
is mtfre likely to cqrpe^from thre partisans of capitalism^ after a par - 
liamentary victory of the le/t,^omething like what happened in Spain 
after the victory of the Poj/ular ftjrSnt in 1936* In the United States 
violence has not been divorced from communism in the popular mind; in 
France and Italy, because of important participation and success of the 
Communist Parties in the parliamentary process^ naturally the public 
comes to think of them as another liolitical party* It is not to be as- 
sumed, then that communism can be^^bigught to those countries only by 
means of flaming revolution* 



Discussion 



A participant: You asked what the^oviet Union was afraid^of* Have you 
itorgotten t|iat we bombed Jap^n, and we were about to bomb China? 

'Prof/ Keller; My question was^ wflat are the French afraid of? The Com- 
munist P^rty in France wanti a strong national defense* You have got 
' to as)^ against whom? Is it against the U*S,? the Ge^ans? 

A participant; Yes, agalr^st t'he U*S*; to maintain its indepen^iencei Just 
took at Chile! ^ 

<5fjof* Keller: Do you thi»nk you have to have a strong army and nuclear 

weapons? . ' ] 

Mr, Lan<?aster: Is not this a Marxist eclecticism that we see in Eurocom- 
munism? thfiy are taking something from not only the people that they 
want to take over/ but they are taking something good*** 

Prof, Keller; I think that anyone who would disagree .with me i^6ald be under 
the illusion that Marxism (and we have been propagandized like this 
for* years) is a narrow-minded philosophjf frvcJm which you can't diverge* 
* Marxism is a la^r^e philosophy just like democracy; you^can lead it 
this way, you can lead it that way, without distortion* You do have 
ta accept certain basic things, like class struggle, and Communists in 
all countries accept that; but really, you have room for all kinds of 
variations. The chairman didn't mention it in the introduction^ it 
doesn't qualify me particularly, but I think I am a member of fhe PCF* 
I joi7ed it years ago when I was there/ but I haven't kept up my dues, 
so I don't know whether I am still on t^e rolls* 
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Gaulist landslide in the 1968 legislative elections. But/ too, there 
remained a new awareness on the left that the discontent felt among 
marginals had permeated the entire s*ociety. 

The events of 196& ended in only a temporary victory for deGauUe. 
Discontent remained high. Voting .pat terns slpce shoi* a constant in- 
crease in the electorate on the left. The impact of this is , even' greater 
if we consider, that a number of pajrties formerly in the opposition, and 
considered .center or even center-left, have now joined the government. 
Despite the majority's attempt to open to th« left, the French govern- 
ment haV failed to be convincing as it has continued to dilute and pick 
away at social legislation long ago acquired by the French people, a 
very visible example being the decreasing rate at, which jthe National 
Health Insurance is covering medical expenses: 1007* before deGaulle in 
'58;^ now in some cases only 607*. This worsening of social conditions 
has been a major rallying force for all the eleiifents of the left. 

If we take into consideration the new level of awareness born in 
1968 and the contint^ed social unrest as major reasons for an Increasing 
acceptance of the politics of the left, we must also consider as a cru- 
cial element the advent of the Common Pt;ogram of 1972^ 

The element's missing from the recervt history^ of the left were found 
after years of negotiating. The commitment to unity and a program for 
government were important attractions to a large group of peo^^le who had 
ttot had confidence in any particular party on the left as the parties 
had gone their separate^ways. '68 seetns to have been a signal to the 
parties that there exists in France a political entity which is greater 
than the sum of its parts, and the increasing success of the Common 
Program in regional and local elections seems to'support that analysi>3. 

Difficulties arose between the partners over strategy for the. ap- 
proaching election. Divergence and rivalry have always existed^ this is 
not entirely negative^ but is implicit in the reason for exist^nce/of 
several parties. The hope is that the parties can focus, on those tnain 
points where they agree. After, the phenomenal growth of bcnth the So- 
cialist and the Communist Parties, the composition of each is very much*^' 
different from what It vas before *68. 

f 

The new members of the parties have enter€^ mostly under the im- ^ 
petus of the Common Program, with a sense of union. There will be 
pressure from militants of all parties to think of union above party 
interests despite present public appearances. 

The popular gi;oundswell seems to go beyond the traditional parties, 
which leaves room to believe on the eve of the elections that there is 
finally a ch^ce for the left to win. 
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COMMUNIST PRESENCE~lT*vraE FRENCH AN& ITALIAN GOVERNMEiiTS 
A Choice of Assessments for U.S. Policy fp 
JAMES MOCERI 

The premise underlying my r^arko io the foct, not to be gainooid, 
that the fomal entry of connuniot parties into the government of either 
or both France and Itoly will precipitate a cjisio of broad political 
dimenaiona within the Atlantic Alliance^. a crisis reverberoting th^ough- 
,out all the major political structures comprising thot oUiance, ao 
well as NATO itself and the EEC, 

No cloirvoyance Is required to anticipote that reoctions among 
the various political authoritieo^ organized political forces and vari* 
ouoly influential opinion publics will be markedly at oddo, reflecting 
olgnificont differences in assessment, ^xpectotiono ond^ indeed^ the 
more oi^ less articulated hopes concerning the possible Issue of the 
crisis* These differences will plague and complicate th« process of 
foreign policy formulation within the constituent elements of the al- 
liance and across the alliance as a whole* Moreover/the debstes will 
ultimrft^y influence the translation of policy into political strategy 
and tsoticsl actions. Needless to say, it would be an exercise in fu- 
tility to attempt to anticipate what tactical measures might be devised 
in response to an event which is already regarded in msny quarters ss 
virtually inevitable in the near future/ 

Let there be no doubt about it. The development to which we are 
addressing ourselves is not a mere .ques>:ion of the normal flux spd 
vags.ries of politics, domestic or international* It would be a devel- 
ment without historical precedent. It would constitute a rsdical 
pture in West)^rn political continuity as we have come to know and 
in the thirty and more years since the end of World 
ical in the sense'.that it strikes at the very roots of poll- 
ior, attitudes; and values. 

al^o cannot be gainsaid ' that a'criticsl^ nsy the most ci^'itical 
in the' reactions and re^^onses of the Western alliance Vould be 
the posture the United States would adopt an^. the courses of political 
action it would seek to implements At th& heart of the policy issue 
which will fsce the lf,S. government and interested public opinion will 
be the problem of the assessment to be made of the directions in which 
the PCF snd PCI will probably move an<i move their nstions; once they 
ar^ instslled in the sea-t of government* Only s discussion which tskes^ 
present reslities and irtWrpretstions of the implications of these re- 
lities into account csn^be productive in terms of illuminsting the 

olicy alternatives that will hsve to be fsced^ Otherwise^*^ 
ourselves tslking about policy in s vscuum otr ss s set 
s, ^ 

Some of the questions which will hsve to be raised in the forums 
of public opinion snd ultimstely snawered in the councils of govern- 
ment sre the following: 

- Are the PCF iind PCI in the process of evolution thst will not 
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threaten maintenance of democratic institutions in Western Europe? 

- Are they so bound to the history and is the historical pattern 
of their polit^lcal behavior and values so deepiy ingrained ^In. thej^r 
political mentality and organizational structures that.thS^ current 
protestations of democratic loyalties can^ at best^ be interpreted as^ 
no more than the necessary tactics o£ power politics? / ^ 

- Will the responsibilities of governmental authority so temper 
tK§[ political behavior of the PCF and;the pci" that the defensive Capa- 
bilities of the Western alliance will- not be seriously weakened^ that 
the indispensable connnitments to the basic interests and values of, the 
Atlantic Cojnmunity will not be challenged^by them in times of severe 
international stress or crisis?. . ' ' 

- Will the aUeged stirrings of independence from Moscow' consti- 
tute so potentially, serio^us a threat to the stability of t;he Soviet 
order in Eastern Europe and the USSR that: Soviet reation or uver-reac- 
tlon vill Bndafiger the roughs hoover uncomfortable, equilibrium between 
Eas^ ^nd West? ' ' ^ 

* Finally, in formulatlr\g a political strategy to deal with th| 

presence of the ^<:otmiunist Parties ia the, governments of France and 
Italy, what problems can the U*S* anticipate in dealing with European ^ 
reactions and opinions? ' " 

* p - 

Let me >^urn now to the specific problem of the possible assessments 
which tjie American government and public opinion will have to face^ as 
the time for fine-^spun speculation will haye ended, and, a. critical de*' 
cision on one or another assessment will have become an inescapable 
necessity. In the broad spectrum of/alterOative possibilities there ^ 
are four nodal points that can be considered as representing the ran^ 
of possible assessments. \ - 

First, it can be argued that the PCF and PCI are indeed ' finally 
caught up, by choice or necessity, in an evolutionary process that is 
compatible with^the ^terests and experience' of Western democracy. The 
requirement for a coherent, consistent aXd persuasive strategy to achieve 
their own national roads to socialism within the context of the histor*- 
ical experience and institutional realities of the highly developed 
societies of Prance and Italy^ will inevitably produce a withering of 
past ties with* Mo6cjj[w, a withering of revolutionary ideological dogm^te 
,and a gradual loosening*^ of the organizational principle of democratic 
centraliam. The sobering responsibilities of governmental power will' 
further dampen the ardor of what I might call their transformational 
urges or, put moire simply, the ambition to create a new socialist so- 
ciety that will Supplant ^e present order and eliminate all its injus- 
tices. Mora^ver xlie nece^^Lty to continue to broader^ their appeal to 
ever-widening strata of the ft>dy' poVi^tic will further reinforce at 
least a de f ac to adherence to the democratic proces^^Aff^ A more Qyni<Qfl 
varient of this rather comforting vision of benign- democratic evolution 
is that, willy-nilly f once they arein power^ We shallvhave to come to 
terms ^of pragmatic relations with chem^ and they with the general frame- 
work of Western interests and institutioASj from which it would be dif- 
ficult^ if no^: impossible, to separate the societies of France and 



Italy* Finally, t^i^e argument will be made that these parties were once 
in the governments, of France and^Italy^ and the world did not come to 
an end^ So there ought to be enou^ political realism and shrewdness 
left in the Western capitals to develop the damage-tontrol mechanism 
that would 'Contain any real ly' dangerous proclivities* of these parties* " 

^ Second among the nodal j^ssesstnent^ .is what 1 would call'the testing 
ot the sincerity of the PCI and POP avowed commitments to democra^Pc 
liberties and processes* It can be and is argued that^ in the swirl of 
arguments^ and propag^da that have raged in Western circles o^r the 
past ^three years on *t*he subject of Eurocommunism^ we have no way of 
determining £ priori what truth^ conviction or reality there may be in 
Western European Communist Party protestations of acceptance and com- 
mitment to democratic liberties and proc^s^es. Lest we stifle a process 
that could lead to a historically, significant enrichment of the Western 
democratic experience, w$ should accept Communist acc^ession to power 
and devise policies and tactics that would continuously teat the sin*- 
cerity of their democratic intentions^ encouraging whereve^r and -however 
possible currents and manifestations in their activities consistent 
with those intentions. * ' ^ 

Third among the archetypal nodes is the assessment that, whether 
w^ like it or not, these parties will have come to power through the 
duly sanctioned democratic processes articulating the will of the pe^o- 
pjlve of France or Italy. We can limit the risks they pose to our fun- 
damental interests by for example devising alternative security arrange- 
ments within NATO to maintain the validity of the defensive shield* 
The PCF aryJ PCI have no more interest than we have in inviting Soviet 
power into their areas of concern. The historic and economic inter- 
-twining of Western European and American interests and concerns are so 
pervasive and powerful in terms of the daily realities of our societies 
that the PCF and the PCI could not with impunity act in Jiotal disregard 
of these realities, for they would risk unmanageable dislocations in 
^their societies and profound alienations in the body politic that could 
generate intolerablft^tensioas. In short, we would all have to learn to 
live uncomfortably with difficult circumstances and reltfctant associates. 
The sureties of the past would ba gone. The dangers 6f internal ^stresses 
in the Western coiranunity would be substantially increased. But in all 
probability catastrophe could be avoi>d«d. However important France and 
Italy are to the West and serious the potential loss of their contri- 
butions to'the common interest, the basic security interests of the West 
could be safeguariled, albeit at greater cost. ^ 

* * ^ 

Fourth., then, would be the nodal assessment that might for brevity's 

sake bV identified as the i^issinger view, or at least as most promi- 
nently articulated in public by Henry Kissinger. PCF and PCI protes- 
tations of commitments to democratic ways are inherently meaningless^ 
no more than tactical devices employed on the roa<^ to power. No demo- 
cratic note they have sounded in 'the flush of Eurocommunism ytas not 
swnded by^ Communist Party leaders in Eastern Europe before they cap- 
tured complete control of those stated. They have taken no step to 
weaken or abandis the principle of democratic centralism^ the v.ery 
essence of Communist Party life anywhere^ in the control and management 
of their parties. They have in no significant respect qualified their 




/categoric objective or creating a new socialist society ot replace the 
social dnd political orders that they have opposed for fifty years. 
Their pretenaea o£^ independence from Moscow ring hollow and repreaent 
^ no more than the differences over the tactics to be employed in their 
national.roads to power. Neither parey can .ctte a single inatance In 
which it has^ taken la^ue with;I;^scow on any i^ajor international problem 
or dispute^ whether In the days of Stalin^ Khrushchev or Brezhnev. 
There ia and ineluctably there can be no genuine community of interest 
between these Communist Parties and the Westet^n political coniminity. 
Every joint declaration of their party leadersl has concluded with 5n 
unqualified denunciation of "American imperialjCsm. " To attack the le- 
gitimacy and centrality of the American interdst in the maintenance of 
the Atlantic community is the clear foreshadowing of the ul tima te^'ln- 
tention to take their countries out of that community whene^ver it ia 
In their power t>ver the governments of France and Italy to do so. The 
danger, therefore, to the fundamental interests of the conpnunlty becomes 
an intolerable and ultimately unacceptable risk. But this is. not ^11* " 
for the entire thrust ol Communist Party action, discipline and propa- 
ganda in France* and Italy Is to destroy in those imperfect but still 
yital democratic so^cieties the democratic, intellectual and moral values 
and precepts which fit their visi%h of the new order that must eventu- 
ally prevail. It is in this arena^ of PCF and PCI action and influence, 
the unrelenting pressure to transform institutions and values into in- 
struments of party power, which belies all their protestations of respect 
for democratic traditions and liberties and which regrettably attracts 
least attention and is least understood in the West, but particularly 
in the United States. 

This view cannot be confirmed and reinforced by the outcries from 
the Left In Italy against the fecent public statement of the Carter 
administration of Its views on the possible formal entry of the PCI 
into the Italian government. The outcries express a categoric intel** 
- lectual and political refusal to recognize the legitimacy of the con-^ 
cerns of the United States as an ally of Italy and as an essential 
comp^ent of the Western alliance, of which Italy is a part. 

Discussion 
* 

A participant! What is your opinion of the views of Henry Kissinger? 

Mr^ Jlocerf; Henry Kiaainger's views have become increaaingly more elaborate 
^ in their presentation while there is no aubstantive change; it is a 

mdre articulated view of the problem, whether one agrees or diaagrees 
' with this view* It has one characteriatic; a great concentration on 
.the broad, almost global strategic view^ and leaa sensitivity to the 
internal dynamics and changes taking place iQ the societies th^elves; 
though in recent statements of this yesr one hss noted more snd more 
of that. Kissinger has made a great deal about the question of ahared 
'CocnmQn values... Whatever the positiona taken by a communiat party 
having power of government, there are underlying changes which occar 
in the society itself. If the value atructure of the s6ciety ia ftm- 
damentaUy changed, then it makes no difference whether a government 
of, let's say^Italy," in which^ the Communista share an authority and' 
that party takes certain official positions with respect to NATO. This 
is normsl, but there is considersble potential for crisis if the under- 
lying cultural values are different to any great degree. ^ 4* 
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Mr. 



"secure use of those bases tn time of emergency woul^d be tn danger)* the 
^^WTC^ comtnand would obviously have to take other dispositions thaV would 
result in major and indeed drastic realignment of their force dispo- 
sitions and their stiTategies for coping with an eventual aggressioti. 
And if this occurs^ I am sui:#^t could be prt>cured only at considerable 
cost. 

I -/ 

Falchi: For the last 15 minutes we have been discussing a test or 

evaluation. Perhaps history could be considered a valid test* Ona 
^ should examine the last^ thirty years of Italian history and the rore 
of the Italian Communis t , Party in combatpdng fascism^ in setting up 
the constitution^ in fighting for all tjhe civil liberties including 
contemporary ones such as women*s rights. One can observe the PCI in 
a regional setting where it rules and has ruled for many years, and 
also in all the major cities ("except Palermo) where the mayor is either 
Communist Or Socialist. Surely that ought to ht enough empirical evi- 
dence for.^esting of , the so-called adherence to Western economic^ moral^ 
and democratic values. Secondly^ you stated that the Italian Communist 
.Party has never confronted the Soviet Party on any major issu^. What 
about the PCI position on the invasion of CzechX^Jovakia? 

Moceri: What I s^id was not meant to ^ii^^interpreCed that the Italian 
Party had not t^ken an independent position* A somewhat independent 
J. position. , ' ^ 

Falchi: Opposition, in the Czechoslovakian case^ "does not constitute 
an '^independent position"? 

.Moceri; I view that as a matter internal to the Communist world^ not ' 
* ati international position. This is really a dispute over the tribute 
of a f el low Communis t Party or government. On the subject of sincerity^ 
tests, I was simply elaborating a different point of view that the 
first node ^of assessment and the fourth are really looking to ^ reading 
''Of history from opposite sides. Indeed, in certain issues^ there are 
' many possible interpretations of history* 

Mr: Falchi: The fact that the Communist Party fought against fascism, the 
fact that they held a backbone role in the developments Idading to the 
present constitution^ is that a different reading of history, or are 
these facts? 

Mr. Moceri: That is a different reading of history. There are more and less 
full readings^of history. I am simply suggesting the thrust of one 
line of interpretation and the thrust of the other. It; was not an 
attempt to argue the positions. 
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"EUROCOMMUNISM" AND DEMOCRACY 

t 

I 

The. last speaker was Dr* Alberto Jacoviello* He explained that 
**Eurocoimnunisni/* which Americans generally regard as a rather threat- 
eningj monolithic entity^ is really only a coincidence of certain 
^ Communist Parties on certain points* The first is tbat democracy is 
the basis for the formation of a new socialist sociei;y; the second is 
that the present balance of power in Europe should not be disturbed; 
The first is an old principle; the second is more recent* 

Antonio Gramsci^ the founder of the PCI^ emphasized democr^y as 
the baiis of ItaU^n Communism* And in fact^ Italian Comrnurylsts have 
always been ^the militant children of democracy* They have even fought 
for American democracy, in a necessarily limited fashion* doing all 
they could against McCarthyism* The Communists were also the first to 
resist fascism and Nazism in an organized^ effective way* 

A new development is the Party's desire to favor neither of the 
superpowers* The PCI and PCF wane Italy and France to stay in NATO, 
Their attitude toward the United States is> not that of art accuser, but 
of a critical friend* There can'only be advantages in getting to know 
one another better; that, in fact, is Dr, J^covdello's main objective 
here: to interpret one side to the other, (Enthusiasm for this project 
is rather restrained among U.S. officials; Senator Brooke refused to 
^ee or speak to Dr, Jacoviello.) 

One word 6f caution to the United States: we should not be so 
heavy-handed in trying to influence European policiCTr\Jiie result ob- 
* talned is very often the direct opposite of thf^we desired, as was 
^ most recently demonstrated by the reaction to Pris* Carter's "ultimatum*' 

/ just before th€ Italian elections* The U.S. may think it's the Bible 
■ / of the world; however, we should remember that the Italian Communists 
f ^e atheiitsi 

A final remark: The PCI is perfectly willitig to be excluded from 
reading top->level MATO documents, especially since even the English 
don't bother to read them^either. 



Discussion 

Dr*. Newmeyeri A large part of ytnir pre'feentation seemed to be designed 
to demonstrate to us how respectable the Italiaji Commmist Petrty . 
is. You are not withdrawing from NATO* You imply very strongly 
that sociilisin in Italy should ti^ brnought about by parliamentary 
meanst through the elections of the so-called democTatlc process* 
Dr. Keller described the Oommunist Party (l believe he was just 
talking about the PCF) as a ''revolutionary party." Would yo^ con- 
sider tte PCI a revolutionary party? Do you stand for Socialist 
revolution? Dictatorship of the Proletariat? Is the PCI for ex- 
propriating all capitalists and for) the destruction of the capitalist 
state? ^ 
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Dr, Jacoviellot Yes, bit on the condition that it is the desire o^ the 
majcority of the people. Because otherwise, none'of these things 

^ can be carried ooit. They are such profound changes in a society 
A t^t they cannot be brought about by a minority. Convincing every- 
one may take a long tijne, but it's the only way it can be done. 

Mr, Connori The last speaker tried to ijiiply that only the purest of 
democratic motives shaped the policy of the U.S. govemment* He 
also had something interesting to say about damage-control raech- ' 
anisms that could be brought to bear if Comiminists should come to 
power in France or Italy, Some of them'have been tried beforei 
military coups, economic ;sabotage, possible support of the Italian 
social fascists. Do you think that at some point the U.S. will 
intesn^ene to protect the rights of United States corporations to 
explpit? 

Dr, Jacovielloi I don't think so, because the United States has a cer- 
tain wisdom. It is not easy to intesn^ene in Europe; we have a long 
tradition of ' democracy and a very strong worker and leftist move- 
ment. Intervention wofuld be very risky. We don't think it cot* 
ceivable and will do everything in our power to avoid it. However, 
should it happen, we will not ijiiitate St. Sebastian on the ^ross. 
We don't feel the call of martyrdom, and we will do what we can to 
protest. 

Prof. Nostrand; If the United States government is able to penalize 
the, great transnational companies for bribing, despite their eco- 
nomic power, could it not go further, given sufficient grass-roots 
initiative? For exajnple, when a company in Chicago or Detroit 
decides to close down a factory in some small town in Italy oi* France, 
creatifTg economic havoc, the American governinent could require that 
company^ contribute to the retraining of workers, or An some other 
way /to the softening of adverse effects. The government could play 
moife of a role in reducing the negative effects of American capital 
and keeping the good effects, wtiich European countries want* 

Dr. Jacovielloi I have a friendly position toward the United States 

government. However, I have no idea th^i it could lijnit U.S. busi- 
- ness interests in Italy; ^with such a naive attitude I would not 

have lived until now. The problem is different! It is in the interest 
of American capital to invest in Italy ,^ and a stable Italy is better 
for investment than a disordered Italy. Since capitalists are in- 
telligent, th^y will not remove profit-making investments from Italy, 
even if ther6 are Communists in the government* 

Mr, Grittii What kind of changes has the PCI been bringing to the towns, 
municipalities, and cities in which it has gained a majority?" What 
kinds of changes have occured at the grass-roots level? Has every- 
' day life changed? ^ 

Dr* Jacoviellot It is an interesting but complicated question* Since 
the budget o;f a city government is dependent to a large extent on 
the central government, it is nearly ijnpossible to mskf radical 
/Changes. Several basic problems— tBLxes, city planning, and con- ^- 
struction — can be dealt with. It is universally recognized that 
where there has beisn a Communist majority for some tijne, cities 
* are better run than ever before* It is different in larger cities 
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lUce Bona and Naplest which we have administered for lees- than a 
yearj thB problems are greater* Naples is a city of about two mil- 
lion, o£ whom about 3 or 400,000 are \inemployed* Obviously the 
city govemntent alone cannot solve that problemt which is one of 
hi^-level planning* About all we can do is to s$e that allocated 
funds are used and not stolen* That is already saying" a lot, for 
over the past 30 years in Naples alone, ''millions and millions have 
, disappeared* Out of 25,000 city eraployees> only seven or eight 
thousand actually worki the others merely draw their salary, having 
been hired through Christian Democrat favoritism* Changing that 
alone is extiraordinary in a city like Naples* Italian mayors have 
always had two or three limousines with chauffeurs* and the ex-mayor 
of Naples had three chauffeurs* One of them was ^ust to drive his 
boati ThQ fact that Naples now has a Coipninist mayor who has ^ust 
one small car of his own and drives it hljnself to work may not seem 
amazing to Americans! but for Naples* it is a revolution* This is 
the dimension of the problem* There are cities where the situation 
is less dramatic and more can be done, and the Coiamunists are riot 
the only pnes in Europe who do a decent job of governing! however, 
it will tike a long time and some sacrifices to undo the damage that 
has been done ,over the years. ^ 

Prof, Nostrandt One thing has to & said by a non-Conimunist who believes 
'that capitalism is essentially institutionalised greed and that an 
active citizenry can produce a good societyt the municipal Communist 
governments in France and Italy have an excellent reputation, begin- 
ning with honesty* 

Mr* Falchit The European Left claims that Eurocommunist parties are^in 
fact social Miemocratic* What is your response to that criticism? 

Dr* Jacovielloj It is true, especially in Italy^ that many young people 
say the policies of the Communist Party are^too moderate* They are. 
' dissatisfied because of the great unemployment rate among the young* 
It is h^rd for people 20 to 30 years old to think bf long-term 
policies or changes, and their impatience is exacerbated "by the 
necessity of find4ng work* There is a grain of truth in their 
charges* Not that there is a danger of the PCI becoming like the 
traditional social niemocratic parties merely because it works for 
long-term change rather than insisting on immediate transformation* 
The Eurocommunist parties want to change society, but by democratic 
means* Perhaps this -implies being social democrats, but I don*t 
think^so* There is a profound difference between us and the social 
democrats* Historically, they have wanted to administer a capital^ist 
society! we want tg change it, but'democratically* This^ makes us 
both similar to and different from the traditional social -democratic 
party* Historical prophecy is risky, but .1 believe the differences 
ai^ more important and will carry the day* , The essential point is 
that the militants in the parties of the Left and the Eurocommunist 
movement are trying to go fuirther than the squalid and rather sad - 
experience of the social -democratic parties* , 
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Conclusion 

The interest level was high and 'the quality and intensity of tha * * 
contributions speak for themselves. It is indeed a jcritical moment' in 
the hi^toGcy of Eurocommunism because the Italian Communist Party is 
entering into the government and the French Communist Paxty is on' the 
threshold of elections from which they m'ight gain a share in poweXt The 
audience came prepared to participate, and the result was a rather full 
airing of views, sometimes resembling a debate* This> of course, is the 
kind of discussion that can be concretized only when carried out in 
government circles. But we can hope that grass-roots discussidn all 
over the country will have its impact on governmental policy decisioi>s. 
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LABOR-MANAGEHEarr CO-DBTERMIHATION 
SHERRY HcLEOl/» Rapporteui* 



The purpose of these two seminaxs'was to discuss labor- management 
co-deterroination of policy. In particular^ the panelists addressed the 
q^uestioni Should, government encourage labor-management co-determinatiton 
such as has t>een fostered "by the West German Bundestag? Co-determination 
of policy is defined as participatiiin by employees in policy-making, in 
industry, commerce, and government* 

THE GERMAN EXPERIEJfCE 

During the first session, Prof. Kienast and Mr. Stewart discussed 
co-determination in %hB light of their recent experiences in Geiroany* 
The co-determination movement began in Germany with th^ coal and st^el 
industries following World War II. As Robert Spetch remarked, it was * 
actually forced on Germany "by the Allies as a result of ttte political 
situation* In "1976 a Co-Determination Act extending this concept to all 
industries with more thah 2,000 employees was finally passed, although 
it is still being contested by some industrialists as being unconstitu- 
tional. The Co-determination Acts extend parity representation on the 
Supervisory 3o3J^ \o the workers and provide for a Works Council in each 
industry. This is in addition to' union representation, which is common 
thrjughaut Germany* 

The Supervisory Board is responsible for top-level management de- 
cision-making functions, rather like the board of directors in the United- 
States; while the Works Council makes decisions that arise on the level 
of day-to*day management. Representatives are elected from the shop 
floor to serve three-year terms, although their constituents may repla^ie 
^ them at any tinie* The Works Council elects the representatives to the 
Supervisory Board. Prof* Kienast added, in response to a q^uestion from 
Prof* Peck, that it is done this W foV reasons of efficiency and not 
becadse of a philosophy of distrust for the workers' capabilities. Works 
Council members and those elected to the Supervisory Board are given 
several weeks of instruction during their term, at one of the eleven la- 
bor universities in West Germany, to better enable them to perform their 
duties* They generally lack the necessary knowledge and skills when 
first elected to office. As Prof. Nostrand remarked, this instruction 
usually comes too late to be really helpful. Dr. Frease noted that in 
Tugoslavia the workers made numerous -mistakes in running the factories 
when' these were first given into their keeping. Schools had to be set 
up ther^ to teach them management skilLs* 

In the decisions made by the Supervisory Board, the managerial con- 
tingent defers to the worker representatives when the managers h^ve not 
the necessary information to make the decision themselves* On ihe other 
TiarEab^workers freq^uently defer to management in decision^making, not be- 
cause they are overawed but because they can see how rational the pro- 
posed decision actually is, - Pfof . Nostrand observed that in Norway, 
management decisions axe fretjuently influenced by the technical staff, 
for according to Mr. Alf Bjercke, a Norwegian industrialist, often neither 
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the labor nor the management representatives feel they know enough to 
do otherwise* ^ * 

One major dlffi^culty of worker representation on the management 
board is the complicated procedure of going from employee to^inanager 
and back again^ In answer to a (question from Mr. George Laii6aster» 
Prof* Klenast described the procedure for selecting the cha^an of 
ihs Supervisory Board, who bears the responsj^bility for brejaking a tie 
vote* A two-thirds consensus of the Board is necessary fojf selecting 
a chairman* If the Board cannot reach this agreement, th^' stockholders 
^appoint a chairman* The co-chairman is selected sijnilarl^, but if con- 
sensus cannot be reached,. he is elected by labor represej^tatives* 

Union representation continues in Germany ^s an in'^46ral part of 
the industrial management -process, and is highly prized/ by the workers* 
Although unions are al'so integral to the industrial management process 
in the United States, Ainerican workers more often see /them as sijnply 
one more sesirlce that must be paid for, as remote from themselves as 
their insurance agency, rather than as an organization in which they 
should become involved* This may be an indication -t/iat th^ American 
worker is not yet ready for the even more involvemerit-oriented attitude 
required by co-determination* 

- ynions operate in Germany much the same as ii^ the United States. 
Ms. ^ke Boettcher noted that at the collective b^gaining tables in 
Germany, as in the United States, matters such as wages and benefits 
are disputed* The can lead to strikes, in Germajny just as in the United 
States; but these happen infrequently, partialis ^cause of the national 
susn^eys poit out by. the German '^Chamber of Commwte Boards" which recom- 
mend basic wages and benefits for each type of/em^>loyment. Mr# Lancaster 
(juestioniBd whether the type^of walk-out strike that currently ijpcisted in 
the coal industry of the United States could ^possibly take place in West 
Germany, Prof. Kienast responded that it wai possible but highly improb- 
able* partly because of the influence of co^eterliiination and partly 
because of the German character which rejec^ts mass*, civil disobedience. 
However, in the past five years militancy |4as been increasing for reasons 
sijnilar to those responsible for the coal Strikes in the ttiited Statesi 
namely, a declining level of trust betweeri younger members of the in- 
dustry and the people who represent theray Dr. Frease added that co- 
determination should have a dampening efjfect on strikes because the 
workers' opinions and advice are taken into accountt There are» of 
course, still conflicts in Germany^ buV not as numerous or as ^ intense 
as in the United States, j 

Prof. Kienast and Mr. Stewart asfcreed that co-determination in Ger- 
many presently means the involvementjand influence of the workers in all 
facets of decision making in the industry and in the economic life of 
the country. By law, the costs and/profits involved in all proposed de- 
cisi^cns must 1^ disclosed to the workers and they must share the^^espon- 
sibi|ity for the decisions. Co-d^ermination reflects attitude, and 
points to a way of dealing with problenfs in the industrial setting* 



^ Georgia Howard gathered tha£ co-determination does not seem to be 
siiccessful in Germany; that it ^s necessary to educate Works Council and 
Supesn^isory Boaird representativj^s in order to try to make co-determination 
successful. She suggests that /a solution to <3Ur dilemma might be to 
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eddcate the , American cttlzent through the mass medlat to imderstand co- 
dStermination and mandatory disclosure so that they could work success- 
fully* Mr* Stewart repl ied that co-deterraination is successful in 
Germany) note the hij^ wages» low inflation, low unemplciymmt rates» and 
lack of pollution in the country* He agreed that worker education is 
* a problem* therefore the eleven labQr universities* 

Germans defend co-determination on the grounds that they are an 
industrial nation with no raw materials and they can survive only ^ 
maintaining Ijidustrial ^teace* Labor and management agree thart' co-deter- 
mination is the best means to that end* The proof of their success is 
that Genflany» recovering rapidly from the effects of two wars, has only 
1% unemployment and the lowest inflation rate in the industrial world* 
In additicn» the average worker is able to maintain more control over 
his work life than the average American worker and he has some influence * 
over the economic future of the industry for which he works, as well as 
some control over the social and economic future of his country* As an 
instance of this» industrial pollution is kept low in Gerraany» through 
the workers' influence on the Supervisory Boards of industries* 



L 'AFFAIRE LSP-* AN EXERCISE IN SELF-MANAGEMENT ^ 
BOHJE 0* SAXBERG 

There is a seaaxh on for a work world tha\ reflects new expectations 
and new aspirations on the part of society throughout the Western indus-* 
trialized world. It is reflected in the variations on co-determination 
that have b^en introduced for instance in Germany and Sweden t where work- 
ers axe not only members of work councils on the shop floor» but also 
hold membership on the Boards of Directors, with representatives of man- 
agement and shareholders* The flux in?ithe relationship between the 
manager and* the managed characterizes the discussions of Western Europe's 
unions which are less concerned 'with working conditions than with an^ 
ideological stance for shaping' de,velopments 'tow&rds a better society* 
"L'affjt^ire LIP" in Besan^on, France ^becajne a focal point for these tiis- 
cussions in 1973» when the.-^workers, of this watch-manufacturing company 
rei^sed to conform/with the 'expected protective .fneasures on behalf of 
capital ownership and proceeded to claim parity for ^job ownership* 

The trade mark ^ofLLIP had, a ring of q^uality in the French watch- 
making Industry* The comply had'lpeen founded "by Isaac Lipmannt grand- 
father of the most recent meSHjer- of the fajnily to occupy the presidency 
of the companyt in 186?. Havihg taken charge in l9^5t Fred Lip had suc- 
cessfully launched the post-war operations of the factory culminating 
in new modem physical facilities located Iti a suburb of Besan^on in, 
western France », close to Ihe Swiss border, and an are^i concentrating both 
, French andL Sytiss watch mahWacturingt Fred Lip was in the tradition of 
the one-man enterprise and mown "by the nicknajne "Fred the Terrible*" 
^ / He was a colorful individual whose en-6repreneuriaLl genius expanded the 
company beyond watches^ to include war materials and precision machinery* - 
At its pea!k» the com^pony employed some 2,300 workers, wjiich however ccwld 
not be maintained *aa^ the^company encountered increasipg difficulties in 
holding its market/sharet which fell from 8^ in 1962 to 5^ in 1972* 
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^ While LIP was the only PrSnchf company making a complete watchi com- 

petitors in Prance and Switzerland took full advantage of existing as 
assemblers onlyi and were thus able to benefit frocn economies of scale 
of'their- subcontractors* In adijitic^, the Americsm brand TIMEX appeared 
under the naJne of 'TCelton" on ,th& French m^arket, byj^ssing the traditicmal 
distribution channel^, as it was sold through mass merchandising distri- 
bution channels including tobacco and stationery stores* Even though 
LIP at one time was well ahead in research on electronic watch mechanismsj 
it could not build up to meet the new digital watch technology that ap- 
"peared overnight with a serious ijnpact on both the Swiss and French watch 
raanufactU3rers* As LIP had never made any effprts to cultivate the export 
markets* the company had no cushioning against this new competition* 

) Already in 1966, Pred LiJ> had looked for an opportunity t6 begin to ' 
withdraw from active involvement in the company* As a result, the larg^ 
Swiss watch-manufacturing holding company Ebauches S*A* had bought 
ownership* later increased to k% officially (though thought to exceed 
thiswnofficially)# In this period* union activities had successfully . 
brought more advantageous working conditions to employees at LlP than 
to any other comparable organization in Besan^on* Salaries were some ^ 
1056 higher than the going community wages* official retirement age was, 
fixed at 60 for men and 62 for women, wages were tied to the" cost"of" 
living index, and so forth* ^ ' 

As the problems began to accumulate for Fred Lip, he attempted to 
reduce employment and hold wages* but this was refused by the employees, 
whose views prevailed* However* the handwriting was on the wall, and he 
resigned in 1971* His successor* Jacques Saintesprit/ was nominated for 
the position by the cQ?ntrolling Swiss shareholder* a'he employee^ at LIP 
did not look with favor on the takeover by 5b^ches, whom they skw as 
representing LIP's foremost competitor* They suspected that Bbauches 
* wished control of LIP to gain possession of the trade mark and to make, 

sure that a new competitor would not appear cSn markets abroad* There 
would be little interest to maintain operations at LIP given the Swiss 
company's major interests in their Swiss opei^ations* 

The employees' worst suspicions were confirmed when rumors of LIP's 
difficulties became increasingly clear* leading to the eventual resig- 
nation of Saintesprit-* No successor was nominated as president of the 
"Company* but caretaker directors were understood to have been authorized 
to find a solution before June 1973* as the company would otherwise be 
forced to suspend its operations* It should*be pointed out that very 
^ little of these matters was officially comiimnicated to the workers on 
* t the shop floor* Already General DeGaulle had been instrumental in pro- 
r mising a new industrial orde^ with increased participation by employees 
' in the affaixs of a co7iipany# Some progress had been made* as there were 
■ provisions according to which employees were involved in certain aspects 
of coijipany affairs* 

Since ,World Wai- II* a company has had to include on its enterprise 
coinmittee ( comite d'entreprise ) made up of the employees' elected repre- 
* senta4;ives, representation from management, staff, and workers* Each 

group ^ts as an electoral college* The committee is chaired by the Pre." 
sidentt It is purely advisory to th^ President, but it also has adminis- 
trativE responsibilities for the social welfare program of the organization* 
Consultation is obligatPry in matters relating to size of the, work force 



and working conditions* It also has the right to receive Jjiformation en 
tl^^statQ of the company* In addition* the personnel delegates ( deXegues ' 
du perBoamel ) are elected annually 1^ two electoral collegest one for 
sapervisOTy, manegerial and technic^ staff* the other for the rest of 
tlw work force* Candidates are nominated by the strongest unions, in 
contrast to membership on the enterprise corapiittee which is elected \ry 
secret 'ballot* The personnel delegates represent the employees on matters 
dealing with wage rates, job clasislf ications, and labor laws* In 1968, 
unions were given the additional right to set up union delegates (delegueg 
sjmdicaux) to foster the interests of union members in the firm* 

In spite of these formal mechanisms, the workers at LIP we^re kept 
in the dark abcfut the true state of affairs at the company. At LIP, the 
strongest ujiion was CFDT - ( Conf ederat ion Frangaise Democrat ique du Travail ) , 
mainly socialist in ideology, with a strong comitment to self-manafee^nt, 
and CQT ( Confederation General e du Travail ), Communist-dominated and with 
the strongest nation-wide position* To force management into pa^icipa- 
tion» the workers in the plant instituted a slow-down in production during 
the spring months of l973t reducing it eventually to some Ik-^ZG^ of normal 
production* Anecdotally, it was reported that for these skilled watch-* 
makers who had spent a lifetime at, their occupation, slowing down proved 
. to be a challenge necessitating recourse to method study in the reverse! 

When the enterprise committee, met on June 12, 1973( it learned that 
layoffs were to ^ made* No solution had beeirffound for the continued 
.existence of the COTipany. ^ 

At that'tlme, two court administrators were retained, including 
ths company representative from Paris* Documents were* discovered in 
their possession, further confirmed by additional documentation in the 
company offices, that plans had been under way to lay off a majority of 
the workers* As a result, the workers made the decision to occupy the 
plant prenlses and to refuse access to representatives of management and 
ownership* In order to establish worker control, an action committee 
was appointed to represent the workers generally* They were to be in- 
volved in all aspects of subsequent deliberations and decisions through 
the general assembly, which met every day. In addition, every employee 
was given the opportunity for membership on a work committee — publicity, 
visitors, kitchen, shop floor, sales, and so forth* Further, the in- 
ventory of completed watches was "liberated" and hidden away* Important 
parts of machinery were removed to prohibit ut^isation of production 
eq^uipment for possible manufacturing operations. It was also decided ■ 
that manufacturing activities were to continue and direct sales were to 
be made to the public in order to' generate an income flow with which to 
pay the employees for their earned summer vacation, as well as subsequent- 
ly to finance the continued occupation of the LIP premises* 

Par from being a small Industrial incident at=Eracting little atten- 
tion in the rest of France, the^news of the unheard-of ways in which 
the workers intended to finance their demonstration quickly becajne a 
'front-i>age news item, not just in France but throughout Western Europe* 
HP-representatives were intesn^iewed for the press^ and on TV, They 
traveled widely and gave Innumerable talks, which were reviewed in the 
local press* The purchase aj}d possession of a LIP watch became fashion- 
able as popular sympathy was decidedly for the LIP employees* The events 
at LIP were interpreted as a 'direct follow-up of the student uprisings 
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in Frajuce in I968, when labor had partj^cipated passively through strike 
action* -This was an activist stance in the fac& ot incompetent manage- 
ment and suspect ownership* The most recent precedent haSl l^en^the^ 
events 4t Upper Glylie Shipyards in En^and 1^ 1971 » when the unions had 
assumed charge of the acti^^ies at the shipyards while urging government 
to provide financial assistance and government ovmership to iescue worK-" 
era from unemployment* " ' , ' 

'it became iJicreasin&Ly evident that though economic policies might 
not 'have ^stif ied .goveHiment intervention in LrP, th|tep^blicity attached 
to the^york--in had, mad9 a^ p6lij!tical "justif lcatl<^< ' 

, yhe.re wis considerable disagreement at Cabinet level, Wfiile Jean 
Gh^bormet<^ Minister of Industfy, was maJcing arrangements for a negotiator 
to carry l^Affaire' LIP to successful resolujtion, the *Prime Minister^ 
visibly flustered, declared^ , "Lg, c'est fini<'* Neverttjeless, the nego*- 
tiator fot the government, Henrr'Giraudv arrived' in Besa^i^on on Jiugust 7, 
1973. ' However-, confronted wi-th the absolute demand that there be no 
dismantling of facilities nor^lay-offs of employees^^be indicated failure 
of mi^ssion on October 9» l973t Hew efforts were mMe'for refsolving 
the conflict at LIPj this ticie through the strong- interest of k*number of 
progiressive managers of some^f the largest corporate complexes in France 
who had determine'd that LTP had become, a matter of conscience for French 
management* This culminated in an agreement leading to their ownership 
participation, Infusion of capital, and financial support from th^ Gtov- 
eminent/ The new President^ Claude Neuschwander, i^ook- charge Januar3^29» 
197^» and the factory returned to work lii March of that year. Those em- 
ployees who were not infinediately employable in^ the factory were placed 
in trainee as^ignpients, drawing the same pay through *gpvemment* subsidy 
as thSy would ha^ had, ifKthey had retunfed to their former \ijobs< Ifow 
they had an opportunity T?<!^prepare themselves for possible staff assi^- 
ments to replace those wh^. were not returning* ^ 

One of the striTting *f^eatures of 1 'affaire LIP is the involvement 
of individuals with a seftse of cause and history, who later in^ many in- 
' stance s^ provided writterTac^tyunts of the even'^s. Tl^e .Presiden-^ of the 
union local of CFDT, Charles Puig^, wa's instrumental '^iri creating unity 
from the diversity of uniais in subsequent negotiation's* His union col- 
league, Jean Raguenes, a former Dominican monk, cljfrired the action com- 
mittee* Both of these men were singularly effective in creating public 
support for the LIP cause an<a*in gaining the backing of the unions' cen-" 
tral headquarters* Henri Gir^uiJ^^ the Gpvemment negotiator who-4idd an 
opportunity to become President of LIP had he been successful, later , 
wrote a book on the 'experienpe from his point of view. Claude Meuschwander 
also pift>vlded an acoount of the negotiations whic^^ed "tajWiis accfe^ance 
of the Presidency of LIP. Ihtexestingly enough^ one of most vivid 
accounts is by a certain Honique Piton,<who had been ^secre^tjtry to a mem- 
ber of ^;fe^pe^anageria\ sta£f 'when the'workei? occupation began. She became 
an ardent fpllrower ai^Sidlarist of the' workers* movement. She communi- 
cate s^,-perl^aps better t^an^ar^yc^e, else, the feeling of exhilaration and 
import^ce and involvement that the Events at LIP created in members of 
'work f<yce who were suddenly thrown, literallyj into the limelight 
the world* '-As they turned over the keys of LIP to the new managemenlT, 
heire were teara in the eyes of many of the workers,* because they felt 
they werq losing the kind of involvement that had given meaning to their 
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lives in a: way they had not .experience(3t beffore. ^nd, €^ter all, in opder 
to provide time for the necessary participation in the general assembly 
and the Innumerable committees conduating business during the months of 
the wOTk-in, they had jnana^d their work that had formerly taken eight 
hours in sbc* ^ 

Though a cooperative enterprise was offered the workers as a solution 
they rejected the 3^ea. The Communist-dominated union did not believe 
in tim creation of a cooperative, as this would have negated their'call 
for an end to class differences. The Social iSt-dominated union did not 

'believe a cooperative was viable, given the nature of the business soci- 
ety! the whole econoii^y had to be socialized first* But the evepts at 
LIP emphasize the increasing demand fear intelligence and sensitivity on 
the part of management in th^g^uture*" Workers will Increasingly expect 
their contribution to be value!ls45^ghly as the contributions of owners 
and managers* Anyone In this tripartite equatiorr whq'is not competent 
.to carry his share will run the risk of forfeiting the right to claim 

. power and control over the organisation. ^ 

Epilogue— Claude Neuschwander was not ^ble to turn events in his 
favor^ Bankruptcy was declared again in April 1976, when workers re- 
sujned occupation of the plant* In November 19?7t the employees voted 
to form a production cooperatiyet which foriRally came inter being '^in 
February 1978. 



PARTICIPATION IN FRANCE 
FREDERIC ROBERT ^ 

In labor-management relations^ the most difficult word has to be 
participation* General^DeGauUe, in May 1968, started using the word 
to mean decentralization. Later he used It to mean the distribution of 
shares to workers employed in nationalized Industries* Yet the Prime 
Minister of the time^ Georges Pompidou, kept insisting that he did not 
know what participation covered or indeed what it meant* 

In this discussion^ the word participation will be used to describe 
labor^s impact on management and to show how labor and management inter-* 
act. * ^ 

■ The easiest; approach is to analyze: 1) the attitudes of management; 
2) the main characteristics of the labor unions; 3) the legal framework; 
and 4) the actual forking of the system. 

, Management ^ 

la spite of recent opinion polls taken before the March General. 
Election showing that a majority (60%) of French employers w«e not 
a^^id of a victory of the Left, almost all observers agree that French 
entrepreneurs are a^Wiaim always been conservative, paternalistic and 
secretive* The ^ac^^^^ th^ employer's **thing/* and most aspects of 
the, daily activities In the factory are not negotiable dince it is the 
employer who has the authority to def^e what the interests oi his eni- 
ployeea are* The employee: is a real monarch — rarely enligh'Betied-- 
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.usually autocratic and once described as a /'Little Louis XIV*'* We will 
see later that French law itself determines and to some extent covertly 
4 protects the entrepreneur's authority! ^ 

Because of the attitude of most employers-- their individualistic 
behavior^ thei^lack of discipline^ their wish to maintain their author- 
ity-* the employers' associations^ often unwillingly joined^. find them- 
selves without the means or powers really to negotiate^ to take a firm 
stand on problems such as real income and working conditions^ which are 
the most common causes of disputes* 

As to the recognition of labor unions^ the most widespread view-- r 
the one stated in the Charter of the CNPF (COnseil National du Eatronat 
Fran^ais)^, the most representative employers' association*- is that 
joining a ynion is an Individual decision made by each salaried person^ 
which cannot affect the business since the .latter is in essence neutral* 
So the collective aspect of bargaining is^^latly rejfeQted as a matter 
of principle* However widespread the view^ it cannot be said that. all 
entrepreneurs so systematically ignore labor-unions^ but it is an indi* 
cation of the trench war fought by the two parties*, Ev^n "house unions/' 
a relatively rare t>henomenon^ will be distrusted though management In- 
spired; because organizing^ whatever the form it takes^'is seen as l^se- 
majest^* ^ The whote jurisprudence gives the employers a tightly knit 
system by which they can protect their businesses xo such^ an extent that 
it is almost miraculous that labor unions can exist^ org^nize^ and be 
considered as interlocutors at all ^ , 

Unions 

The^unfavorable environment described above is undoubtedly one of ' ^ - 
the reasons why the unionization rate in France is loy <20%) wh€n corn- 
's*' pared with that of other European countries (above ,507* in the U.K* ; almost 
907o in most Scandinavian countries)* Though it/varies according to the ^ 
industry^ unionization is relatively high in public sector (especially 
among teachers and postal workers) and other nationalizejd industries^> 
Yet in the private sector the rate of unionization is extteme^ Jow^ ' * 

Several oth^r reasons may be found to explain ^uch ;a low rat* 



- the individualistic nature of Frenchmen^ who dislike j^ifiing ^organi- * : 
zations of any kind; ^ ^ ' /T 

- the- fact that most French businesses are small or medium-seized _(307* v 
of all French firms employ fewer than 3 to"4 employees);^ \f ^ / 

- management pressures on . employees ^ either overt or covert^ ' 

\ y 

- the superioristic. attitude of a number of st atus-minded workgts who ' 
fear that their* joining a union might b^Q interpreted as their belonging/ 
to the lower classes; ' 

- the very image of the bigge^st labor unions^ which ar^perceiv^ .as* ttie 
labor arm o^ left-wing political parties* No one can^tleny tha't the 
CGT (General Confederation of Labor) has very close* links with the Com-^ 
munist Party, nor that the CFDT (French Democratic Confedera'tion o£ 

'Labor) leans strongly toward the Socialist Party* 

When it comes to assessing how^repi:esentative a union is^ the best 
figures are those of the number of union representative^ elected, co ^ , 
Works CouneilSj because 727*^o£, all employees vote in thes^ elections'* 
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The CGT Is the leader with 52*5%; then cotnes the CFDT with 16*3%; then 
th^ CGT-FO (which split from the ,CGT in 1947 for political ressons) vith 
7t^7*; and last the CFTC*- Christian Workers-* with 2*5%* In elections 
vhet^e only executives are involved the CGC (General Confederation of 
Executlvea) is th^ most powerful with 36.67*^ buKthe CGT gathers 7*88% 
ana the OPTO 11*06%* . - 

The CGT scores high in the printing (where the CGT has impoaed a 
closed shop, -Hinl^ue in France)^ mining, glass, metsl manufacturing, rubr 
ber and tobacco iti<iustries* The CFDT is particularly strong in banka 
and insurance* 

-a % 

Such s, bird's-eye view would not be complete without adding that 
usually the bigger the company the stronger the union/ 

The Legal Framework 

In this part the relatively complex statutory framework will be 
described^ even if later we find that the practice is* different from 
the theory* Most of the bodies and representatives described below were 
set up in the late 1940's. 

The Works Council (Comit^ d ' Entreprise) has two'tnain functions; 
economic and welfare. Its membM;;^ must be informed of the achievements 
and plsns of the finn^ they may advise the employer on decisions about 
employment and working conditions. They can cooperate with management 
with a view to improving the working conditions and work life of the 
employees* They also manage mutual aid services and funds* 

* L 

' Such s Works Council is compulsory in all industrial and commercial 
concerns^ public and ministerial offices and associations employing more 
than 50 employees (farms excluded)* Xts members are elected^for two 
years by all the personnel with more than six months' employment* The 
number of* seats depends on. the number of people employed? from one for 
50 -people employed to eleven for lO^OOO* The Works Council must meet 
at least once a month^ and its meetings are chaired by the employer ois 
his deputy. Union delegates can sit on the council^ but have no voting 
^power* The members are paid 20 hours per month to exercise their func* 
tions* ^^.^^ * ^ , ' 

' The role of the shop stewards (d^l^gu^s du personnel) is to presertt 
Do the employer all 'the claims-- either, individua 1 or collective*- of 
t^e personnel and to inform the Works Inspectorate of all the observs^ix>ns 
of tulest and of their Applications. Their appointment is compulsory in 
'all industr^lal, commercial or agricultural firms employitig more than ten 
emplpyees. ^ ' ' < 

- They sre elected for one year on a two-tier bssis^ one for employees 
and wpukers, anotKer for technicisns, supervisors, engineers, and 'execu- 
tives* For the first round of this election, only representative uniops 
may haVe candidates. 

Tb^^umb^r of shop stewards depends cn^the number of * employees: from 
pne for (ll employees to nine for 1000 employees (sdding one more for every 
^500 employee^). The employer must accept an interview with them st least 
once a month* The shop stewards sre paid 13 hours to' exercise their 
funcitions* * - 
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Eadh union can appoint a unii)n . representative to attend the meetings 

of the VorkB Council and to assist the ^hop steward(s) in meetings with 
the^ employer* ' ^ v ' ^ *■ * " 

Union delegates should be found* in all firms employing more than 
^ 50 v^orkers* They, rfepresent the unton in all talks with the employer and 
♦negotiate collective agreements. -T^ey c^n collect, union dues and dis- 
tribute union literature inside the company. 

All the individuals above are protected from dismissal* The Works 
Council must -dgree to their dismissal^ and in the event^ of disagreement 
with management^ disi^l^sals must be authorized by Works Inspectors. 
Former shop stewards and members of the Works Council are protected for 
six months^ and candidates in the elections for three months before and 
after the elections. ^ 

A collec tiv^ a j^ r element governs working conditions and can be s^^gned 
by an individual union or a confederation and an employer or $n employers 
association* It may include clauses that are more favorable than the 
law* It can be /'ordinary^ " that is, applicable by the employers who 
signed itj or it can be '"extended" by the Minister of Labor and then 
will have to be applied by all the employers of the sector* Such, an 
agreement is legally binding. 

^The System a^ Work * ^ 

Since there is a system, and a complex one at that, its relative 
rigidity creates many loopholes or at least opportunities not to apply 
it* Let us examine the practice* ^ 

* 

A Works Council is compulsory , * but out of 35,700 firms some 
9,500 do not have one, and out of those existing Works Councils one in 
10 does not function properly. Everybody is aware of that *anomaly, in- 
c^luding the Minister of Labor himself, but what can he do with /n under* 
staffed department? 

The employer ^'forgets^* to sumjnon the Works Council , . , or refuses 
to'disdlose his plans . * . but what can an, individual do? 

The Works Council is allowed to have a l)ulletin board, but three 
limits to posting have to be respected* First* the written sheets should 
be strictly professional* Second, thfere should be neither polemic nor 
slanderous terms in the messages. And third, the texts should be sub- 
mitted to the management before posting and the management has the right 
to forbid posting if the message does not meet the first two require- 
ments* The first liiait?* is ajll too often interpreted very narrowly, 
Which makes it impossible to post artj:cle$ published outside by unions 
or confederations, since the management only tolerates tSxts written-' — 
by ijts^'own ^employees . The second limit is easy to use against posting 
any message likely to make people think. It also shows that workers 
will have to use the same vocabulary as that used by the management. 
So though posting is allowed, it se^ms obvious that the I^imitations 
imposed upon it render it ineffective. As to. the handing' out of tracts, 
it cin be prevented by company regulations pr done only outside the firm 
at .the gates. ' " " / ^ 

^ All kinds of maneuvers are used to prevent a normal election: for 
example, \the election will be announced by a memo only two or three days 
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before the election; if there are no candidates for the first round, 
the second round will take place imtnediately, thus favoring the election 
of "independent" laat-minute catididates. Or' the election will take 
place half an hour after the end of the workday, etc* Such examples 
are too numeroua to be liated here* But all of them ahow that the em- 
ployer's powera are almost unlimited in spite o£ regulations that seem 
favorable to hanndnioua relationships* 

Such powers also apply to diacipline inside the firm* The Supreme 
Court stated that "the employer has a disciplinary power inherent to his 
position*' (Cour de Cassation 16 Juin 1943). This clearly shows that 
dismissals will be legitimate even if they are unfair, all the more so 
as the employer is the only person qualified to assess the performance 
of his employees and does not have to substantiate th^ motives for dis- 
missal* 

No one has t^e right to question the employer's competence in the 
field of working conditions, l,ength o£ the work day, paid holidays and 
wages. 

Working conditions are determined by the firm's regulations and by 
memoranda. 

Wages are rarely among the claases found in collective agreements 
and if they are, they only reflect the basic minimum rate, which ^is 
meaningless when compared with the real income. Thus wages become an 
employer's means of pressuring employees^ especially when one knows that 
premiums and bonuses may be as high as .30 to 60% of the basic rate and 
also that they can be panted or not at the employer ' s discretion. No - 
wage policy can be found^ as wages are shrouded in secrecy; increases 
or decreases in wages are based on unknown criteria. ^Xnstead of rewarding 
work^ wages rewar(J the one with tffe nerve or the one with the knacks 
Not so surprisingly^ the main victims of this policy-- or rather lack 
of it-- seem to be union representativ.es and/oD^nllitants. Sometimes 
the same person will be tallied into accepting^ dn unexpected raise with 
the hope that he or she will forget abouc solidarity. 

Dismissals are another opportunity for' the' employer to 'demonstrate ^ 
his power. All members of Works Councils and. shop st^ards or, union 
deXegates ' are legally protected, but, nothing can prevent the employer 
from dismissing them on the very day following the six months' legal 
protection. Statistics show that some 200 people are dismissed annually 
>£or union activities. * . * - ^ 

Is participati&n possible under these circumstances? ' The answer 
t6 this questiofi is difficult. Participation works' in a number of firms, 
espeCi^Iy in the public Sector and in nst^baalised industries, 'but 
there are still too many e^cceptions, too ^any loppholes, too maay rigid 
attitudes* As long as the rigid paterr^listic meOtality o£ the French 
employer remains^ the workers have little hope o£ real p|rticipation, 
*As long as the union' is not considered as a partner it will tend to be- 
have^more aggressively to the detriment of both business an^ labor. 

The legal framework favorable to participstion doVs exist, but so 
do inertia and company regulations which are counterproductive* 

New qus^itative demands from tl^ workers may .offer the beet chance 
to improve participation/ since they will have to be dealt with by new^ 
more open-minded mandg^rs. Ho^^v^r/ coaside^dag' that many employers* 
atlll refuse to recognize uniori^Jhov pan an^orie expect labor to' have 
much impact on mansgement? ^ . 



YUGOSLAV WORKEiJS' COUNCILS 
Historic Roots and Present Achievements 

DEAH E, FREASE ' 

Introduction 

More than one hundred years >^ve passed since the proclamation of 
the Paris Cojiuaune on March 28, 1871* Although it had an extremely short 
life of only some seventy days* the ijnpact it has had on the lives of 
much of^the world's population and lessons learned ^rom its deat-h 
have been far-sweeping in their effects. 

The Paris Commune » like so many other revolutionary events* was 
part of a larger, armed conflict, namely the Franco-Pirussian War of 
1870-71t With things going badly for the Versailles government, the 
Parisian workers rebelled and successfully captured the reins of power 
in Paris t 

A number of laws and decrees were promulgated in the following weeks 
but Terhaps the one most relevant to the present concern was the decree 
that all factories and workshops abandoned or shut ^own by their owners 
were to be turned over to associations of workers to resume production* 
Andt apparently in an effort to make clear its democratic^ proletarian 
thrust, the CJommune decreed that the salaries of the highest paid gov- 
ernmental and administrative officials should not exceed that of the 
average wage of the average worker < 

Post-World - War -II Development ^ 

From the end of World War II until l950t in a very predictable 
post-war Eastern European development, there was a strong tendency to- 
ward centralization using 'the Soviet model • This tendency became some- 
what more restrained following Yugoslavia's expulsion from the CJominform 
in but nevertheless continued for approximately two more years. 

According to Djilas' account in The Unperfect society , in 19^9 he 
began re-reading Capital and discovered ideas long s^ince forgotten, the 
most significant being the concept concerning "a future society in which 
the immediate producers, through the decisions regarding production and 
distribution, would* in effect, run their own lives and their own fu- 
ture,"^ These ideas were first presented to Kardelj- and .then, later, to- 
gether with Kidric and Kardelj, to Tito* According to Djilas, in I950 
it' all came togetheri 

One day — it must have been ip the spring of 1950 — it 
occured to me that we Yugoslav CJommunists were now ^ in a posi* 

tion to start creating Marx*s free association of produe^rsi^^- 

The factories would be left in their hands,^ with the sole 
proviso that tKey should pay a taxt<.# A little later, a' meetings 
was held in Kardelj' s cabinet office with the tirade union 
leaders, and they proposed the abolition of the workers' coun* 
cils, which up to that time had functioned only as consultative 



1, Djilast Milovant Unperf eg t soc ie ty t Beyon^ the new class* 
New Yorkt Harcourt, Brace & World, l9o9f p* 221. 
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bodies for the management* Kardelj suggested that my pro** 
posals for *aanagement should be associated with the workers' 
councilstttt Shortly there began the debates on the issues 
of principle and on the statutory aspects > prepairation that 
went on for some four or f ivi^monthSi ♦ ♦ ♦ A few ."nonths later> 
Tito explained the Workers* Self-Management Bill to the Na- 
tional Assembly. 2 

Thus> as explained by^Djilas> came about the birth of the Workers' Coun- 
cils* Among the many purposes of this legislation was to vastly decen- 
tralize the critical sociopolitical^ institutions. 

This decentralization > in turn> went to the heetrt of much Marxist 
theory > which provided the Yugoslavs with a clear focus for national 
development. 

Withering Away of State 

One of the "stickiest'* questions in all of Marxist theory involves 
the point at which th** withering away of the State apparatus shall begin 
It was an original contribution to Maurxist thought when Tito declELred 
in 1950 1 

Prom ncTw on^ the State ownership of the means of produc- 
tion-- factories, mine^> railways-- is passing on to a higher 
form of soqialist ownership. Therein lies' our road to social- , 
ism> and that is the only right road as regajMs the withering 
away of State functions in the economy.-* 

The Yugoslavs argue that for, the process of the withering away of 
the State to truly represent the collective will of the people > the 
people must pELrticipate on a jiiass basife, otherwise those left '^o dispose 
of the State corpse will fom an elite Removed from the people* ^ 

■The point at which to begin the withering away is, in actuality > a 
very critical decisioni critical in the sense that the shape and struc- 
ture of the State .hinges upon that decision, Tnis is so because^ as a 
revolutionary society becomes older it adds layers of bureaucracy > tHere 
by increasingly insulating its people from a direct participatory role* 
H^^e, the longer the decision t%:-el iminate the 3l?ate apparatus can be 
delayed, the greater the likelihood thatwthe opposite process will occur 
namely the grow-h and development of the%tate mechanism. The Yugo- 
slavian answer to this upoblem has "oeen that the State should begin 
"phasing itself out" as soon as it is established. They have chosen 
the vehicle of the Workers* Councils as the technique to bring this 
about* 

Closing the /Sap between Producer and Instrument of Production 

There would be no debate in the Socialist camp over whether or not 
the worker, under capitalism^ has control over the means of production. 
However, within the Socialist brotherhood the Yugoslavs argue quite 



2* ibid. t p. 219-222. 
3. Borba» June 27, 1950. 
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forcefully that State capitallsnif such as Is found in the U.S.StRtf has 
simply substituted one set of exploiters for another. 

Although the working class has defeated the bourgeoisie^ xinder State 
capitalism the meanaof production are still separated from the worker. 
This is the case becSise the State organizes laborj determines what shall 
^ producedf if^ whomi and when. It determines how the profits shall, be 
utilized — whether they shall be plowed back into the factory for moderni- 
zation and expansion or if they should be used to Increase wages* In 

generalf the State c^mtrols and directs all wprk relations. 

I 

As a result of the void between the control of production techniques 
and the working manj estrangement from the work process takes place and a 
generalized stance of disinterest develops. The Statef in factf becomes 
indistinguishable from the pack of rascals the revolution has thrown out* 

Worker Education 

It Is not too difficult to imagine .a situation whereby the workers 
might appropriate an inordinate amount cf the profit for personal con- 
sujnption. Because the workers have the theoretical right to distribute 
accumulated wealth in virtually any fashion they consider appropriate, 
this situation could become reality, / 

The notion of free will as it i^ generally conceived would argue 
that the owners of a fac:^ory are "f^ee" to divide the profit in any w^y 
they see fit— so .Taich for salary i/hcreases, so much for dividendSf so 
much for niodemisation atnd expainsiydn, etCt Howeverj the reality of the 
situation is that modernized techjiiques and expanded production are the 
essence of economic survival. Iri short j putting money back into the fac- 
tory is not an exercise of free Mill but an imperative. Furthermore ► it 
becomes evident to the workers ;^hat the greater the profits of the factory 
the greater the individual income; hence incentive is 'built into the sys- 
tem. / 

/ 

Alienation deduction ^ 

In their importatnt early workt Coch and French showed that worker 
morale, absenteeisrrv, tum-Pver, and affective state vis-a-vis work were 
all influenced by the degi/ee of participation in decisions that affected 
the employees personally*^ 

For Harxf the notl/n of alienation spratng from a separation of man " 
from the means of produbtion* in a traditional capitalist o^: State capi- 
talist society the wor/cer is external tot or removed frojn^ the nature . 
of work. In addition/to theory there is some evicJence from Western em- 
pirical sociology that supports this general idea. Blumberg points this 
out very strongly t / 

In this participation literature we have seen tremendous 
diversity on All sides — diversity in the academic background 
and theoretical orientation of the researchersj diversity in 
the concept/on, design^ and execution of the researchj diver- 

Cocht Lesterf and John R.P. Prenchf Jr. "Overcoming resistance 
to/change,'' Humat relations ^ 19^,' Ii512-32. 

/ 7v * ^ 



and diversity in the characteristics of the population studied. 
There is slgniflcscnce in this diversity. It is just this im^ 
pressive diversity in the participation literature which maJces 
the consistency of the findings, "by contrast/ even mpre pro- 
found, significant and valid. There is hardly a study iji the * 
entire literature which fails to demonstrate that satisfaction 
in work is enhanced or that other generally acknowledged bene " 
f icial consequences accrue from a genuine increase in workers' 
decisionp^maklng power . S u c h consistency of findings , I submit , 
is ritre in social researcht-^ 



5* Blumbergt Paul, Industrial democracy . London, Constable & Co., 
Ltd.* 1968, p. 123. Emphasis in the original. 



CO-DETERHitlATlON AN!) THE HUMANITIES 
MELVIN RADER 

Civilized hutnan beings have invented the most cunning machines; 
they have hurled rockets to the far reaches of the solar system; they 
have tapped the primal energies of the universe. But the values and 
institutions of the free community have not kept pace with this tech- 
nological revolution. The price humanity has paid for its lopsided 
development includes vars^ totalitarian regimes, class and ^racial ten- 
sions^ and the danger of nuclear holocaust. The maladjustment is most 
severe at the polar extremes: on the one hand, alienated personal re- 
lations, on the other hand, international anarchy. 

What has all this co do with labor-management co-determination? 
Worker participation in economic management is not a panacea^ but it may 
be an important way to improve interpersonal relations and lessen world 
tensions* Part of the trouble at the interpersonal level is the domi- 
nance of bureaucratic structures: big government, big business^ big 
labor organization^ bigness in almost every area of life. The principal 
disadvantage of this bureaucratic gigvitism is depersonalization. As 
organizations grow larger, their hierarchical structures become more 
elaborate, communications between their various levels become more dif- 
ficult, and the managers tend increasingly to regard the rank-and-fiLe 
as pawns to manipulate* Bureaucracy has this effect whether it be in 
the form of socialism or private capitalism. Socialism is a ma^k for 
tyranny unless accompanied by a decentralization and democritization of 
power^ but capitalism in its corporate gigantism is no viable alterna" 
tive. Something more is needed than a huge^ centralized^ computerized 
bureaucracy whether outside or inside the "Iron Curtain," 

Among the experiments that seem to promise better human relations 
are the ^efforts at work redesign and democracy that have flourished re- 
cently in Scandinavia, On a number of Norwegian commercial vessels^ 
for example, the traditional rigid hierarchy of officer control has 

# 
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. EMPLOYEES AND THE UW ^ 
CORNELIUS J. ,PECK 



The work force in the United States consists of spproximstely^ftQjltliion 
persons, Approxlmstely, 40% of thst work force sre Wbmen. Somewhs t' more 
thsn one out of every seven persons employed works 'for the federal govern- 
Tnentj s stste government^ or s locsl subdivision of government. Approxlmstely 
four timed as msny persons sre employed by 9tste snd locsl governmetlts thsn 
sre employed b}?^ the federsl government. About 20% of the entire work force, * 
or 25% of the non-sgrlcultursl work force, sr& represented by Isbor^dnlons 
snd work under collective bsrgslnlng sgreements. 

J - r 

Thus, most of the Timerlcsn work force hss neither the protection of 
union representation nor the protection of civil service Isws. Although 
other srrsngements may befif^de-- such ss s contrsct for. employment for s 
9peclfll&d perlojj *of time-* the usual employment relstlonshlp is thst of 
employment st will, which mesns thst the employment relstlonshlp may be 
tenninsted without cause or even for s bsd csuse. This Involves s tremen<- 
dous potentisl for harm to employees. ^ 

The csshler^checker working st s supermsrket who is told thst her job 
is over need not be given ressons for the termination <Jf her employment. 
However^ when she seeks employment elsewhere sh^ will almost certsinly be 
ssked why she left her last job. When she ssys her Isst job wss termlnsted 
without cause, the prospective employer is very likely to sssume thst she 
wss discharged ^or theft or dishonesty and thus wll 1" refuse " to hire her. 

An old stereotype of behavior is that of the msle employer who demsnds 
sexual favors from s younger female employee ss a condition of continued 
employment or fsvorable job treatment. Uhtll recently there wss no remedy 
for the woman who lost her job because stje would not comply with such sn 
employer's demands. (Recently there have been a few esses holding thst 
permitting such conditions to prevail constitutes s vfolstlon of the pro- 
hibitions of Title VII of the Civil ^Rights Act agslnst sex discrimination*) 

Through Title VII, most employees today are protected against employment* 
discrimination bssed on race, color, religion, sex, or nstlonsl origin. 
There is also a prohibition sgslnst discrimination on the bssls of age 
sgalnsc persons between the ages of UO snd 65. The Nstlonal Lsbor Relstlons 
Act protects an employee in the private sector from dls^crlmlnstion because 
the. employee engaged in union sctlvitles. * Other stati^tory provisions pro-" 
tect employees from discrimination because they' filed clsdms under the 
minimum wage Isws or the workmen's compensation laws. But such protection 
is very particularized, and it does not alter the genersl picture thst most 
employees working working without the benefit of s collective bsrgsining 
sgreement have no job security or protection from srbltrsry and 'unressonable 
conduct by their employers. 

Not sU government -employees sre protected by civil service laws, but 
it seems likely thst most of them are. The civil service Isws, dealgnedr 
to prevept displacement of employees ss s result of polltlcsl patronsge, do 
require thst csuse be shown for dlsmlsssl of sn employee. But the pr<:ftec<- 
tlon is paternal in nsture-- s6methlng given the employees rather thsn 
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created by them* It doe*s not assure public employees of aa opportuaity to 
participate ia the planning of the operations of the government agency or ^ 
to ^have a worci in setting thfi terms and conditions under which work is donet 
This is probably one of the reasons why public employment is the area in 
which the labor movement is actually effectively organizing employees* The 
State County and Municipal Workers Union is now the fastest growing union 
in the nation and it is now probably fourth or fifth in sizet 

Employees represented by labor unions work under, conditions established 
by a collective bargaining agreement. Approximately 95% of the collective 
bargaining agreements contain grievance and arbitration procedurest If an 
employee believes*h€ has been Improperly disciplined or discharged, he seeks 
the assistance of the union. If the union 'finds merit in his case^ it may 
process his grievance through to arbitration before an independent^ neutral 
arbitrator, who'will hear the case and make a decision, much as a judge 
would, as to whether the employer had just cause for the discipline or the 
discharge of the employee. Arbitrators are chosen by the employer and the 
union from lists provided by the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service^ - 
the American Arbitration Association, or from arbitrators known to> both ^ 
parties, 

^n individual employee does not have the right to arbitrate the propriety' 
of the discipline or discharge* The union must be persuaded that the case 
IS a goo<l*,ctne. However, recent decisions h^e established that unions have 
a duty of fair representation and that they may not arbitrarily, discrimi- 
natorialy, or in bad faith refuse to process the gfievance of a represented 
employee. 

The duty to bargain established by the National Labor Relations Act has 
been construed to fix mandatory subjects IS b'argaining over temsvand con- 
ditions of employment, such as wages, hours, shifts, etc* Other subjects 
are^ considered to be only permissive. Thus a union seeking to negotiate 
over the dividend rate^ th^ capital reinvestment -rate, or the employer's 
firicing policy could, and most probably would, be told that the subject was 
only permissive and that the employer did not care to bargain on that sub- 
ject, (The National Labor Rel'ations Board will require an employer to nego- 
tiate about subcontracting work if 'the subcontracting would' elimina-te or 
otherwise Aversely affect the employment of the represented employees,) 
Thus the National Labor Relations Act would not require discussions between 
employers and unions oi matters of the kind which wMl be decided in Ger- 
many through co-determination, " ^ 
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A KIME-TO-PIVE BILL OF RIGHTS 
JAY HIGBEE 

The Jnirpose of this presentation is to discuss the need for, what 
might be called a '*nine-to-f ive Bill of Rights*' for the American worker 
and to give consideration to the potential and the limits of co-determi-^ 
nation in Ajuerican labor-management relations. The scope of this dis-" 
cushion includes the ^ture of rights and their growthj' the kind of in- 
cursions occjmring on the job that threaten life^ health, and property; 
the trade-oft of rights that cx;curs because of economic considerations: 
the worker*s cuipabilljty in this trade-off j and the threat ©f govern- 
^ment iiitesn^ention and danger to American democracy if the workers and 
management do not co-determine to safeguard tHemselves on the job and 
to safeguard the consumer of their products by suitable product. safety 
standards* ' ' ^ • 

The American Declaration of Independence asserts that we have*cer-. 
tain unalienable rights, and that '*to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted amcng men. ... Whenever it tecomes destructive of these 
rights* it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it," These 
rights predate^ government and are not susceptible *to complete enum^a** 
tion» as is ei^ident front the Ninth Amendmenta **The. enumeration shall 
not be coistrued to deny or disparage others retained*by the ^people,*'" 

a Modem technology has resulted in new rights unforseen by the Founding 
Fathersi for example, the^right of contraceptive info2rmation» the right 
of abortion, the right to damages if airline flight confirmations are 
not honored, or compensation for bodily impairment on the job* 

Many technological processes and products are of unknown' and/or 
unreported hazard \o worker and consumer aliket Both workers and man- 
^ agement have ayresponsibility to themselves and tc? the pubiU^c for 
ascertainlng/reporting, and correcting these unknown hazards. 

I am not aware that under collective bsorgainlng, unions have ad- . ; ' 
dressed the issue of consumer safety of ths product betngTnade (etg* the 
, safety of an automobile which claims ej/enjie lives or it& producers)* 
J am aware that even* when a health and s^JKyissup is clearly established, 
workers and unions will join with managment iiTTitfploring safety or pol- 
lution standards set \fy the government, and in pleading for a reduction 
in these standai^s or a delay in enforcement, ^legedly Because compli- 
ance is too C0Btly and threatened shutdowns means a loss of jobst Thife 
willing tridi'^-off of health and safety^for job security is perhaps no 
more drastically illustrated than in "She case of the ^workers a^. ttie 
AFiSAH20^^^smelter in Tacoma» where arsenic fall-out has contaminated gar- 
' dejajyentered the food chain, permeatlrtg the bloodstream of the workers* 

Ldren/ Vfe have the spectacle of city govemjnent» management, and 
workers all united! against pollution-control agencies in order to save 
a major community p^yrdlt ' ' ^ 

The issues goi^d by pollution might well be a matter of mutual^ in- 
terest to be approached through" a process of co-detenmination, rather 
t.han treated in collective bargaining Ih an adversarial manner (if treated 
at all)t The inherent p<JtentiaX for improvement in this case -is limited ' 
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ty the attitude ^of the workers themselves, /a classic example of a situr 
ation liltwhich an ounce of prevention years earlier ccJttld have prevented ■ 
the "pounding" they are taking from the pr^Dposed cure* , " 

While the proprietary rights of workers (such issues as jurisdiction, 
seniority, overtime, la^-offs, etc*)'ha^^ traditionally been faced ixi an 
adversarial ilego-^iatioMldth management, perhaps it is time to consider_ 
issues of .worker healtn^Sid Safety 'as a matter of mutual concern between 
-Aurrion and management* Both have an interest in hu'man resources as the^ 
basis of their well^^beingv Perhaps .thesf rights of life (including con- 
siderations of health and safety), liberty (freedom of choice-based on, 
informed coisentli and property (proprietary aspects of a job), can be 
better defined am ^furth^red through co-d6t©rmination than by ,the adver- 
sarial procedure of collective bargaining* j * > 

Freedom of , choice ^as to where one works presupposes an informed con- 
sen^, yet right is a matter t^i^ only relaV-vely recent attention. 
From California t6 Virginia we have devastating. lexa^ples of management 
not infoiTHin^^its own emplojtees of insidious health ^hazards on the job; , 

^ Tony Masaki, Vice-president of the Oilt Chemical, and Atomic jfiorkers 
Union, has given a dramatic example^ of workers at the Occidental Chemical 
Compaiiy who were ebcposed to the chemical DBCP, which has been known " 
since 1961 to producelrs of ;the substance (Dow Ctenjical' and Shell Oil 
c<?mpanies) as a cancer-produotAg .^entv In 1976 these workers, taking 
note of the^ fact that none of their wives wer^ having children* t^ad them- ^ 
selves^ tested and discovered they .weire sterile* Some 2»000 worke];:^ haEd, 
bean exposed* Although a University of California reseapcher had p?ub-, ' 
llshed in a 196I issue of the Journal of fijaarmacology his findings about 
DBOP (from a study comj^issioned by the Dq^ghemical Compaiiy) , Masaki 

■ noted in *his 19?? telev>s,ion appearance that back in'196l he Just^wasn't 
readir\g that type of journal upon coming heme from workj Uor had the j 
workers been advised of these finddngs*^ When Masak'i was qyestloned by 
NBC-TV dorraspondent Tom Brokaw as to^|^ workers continued in those \ 
plapss where the hazard .was knbun»^,such as Allied Chemical *s ^keponex ■ 
plant In Virginia "(where the James River was severely polluted and wo^- 

^ 'ers suffered severe central nervous System disorders) PSazaki iJe&pon^^, 
"Everyone "has to eat, ahd th^t'ls an imperjitlye which no on^' can put?' - 
aside* If you don*t go to work-in ^ pesticide plant, you work^ift an oil ■ 

^refin"ery»,^r a siinilar ocoupatiOn that majr have similar .or different ^ 

^"hazards* ' * ' " - " , - . ' ^ " ' 

\^ The "right to know" is gaining su,iJstan^ial headways as evidenced 
by the incre^sing'if^;equency' of cdvil-vdamages anS. even, crimiJiai, proSe-r 
cution* : ^ ' - V ♦ V 

■ ^ '* ' ' . ' , 

, Yet governmental ig;itei7entiQn, ho^fever well-intentioned an^ born 

of neglect "^or abuse eis^where, is a crude Hool that can ra^>ely be ho;iefl 
, sto deal^ with "all pertinent ^.tuations without some abuse and/or ,unde|r- 
■ -standabie^ backlashj e^g^ the charge of reverse disci/iminat^on, or the ^ 
\petty regulatiorxs of the OSHA of^f only marginal safety value (for example, 
' regulating the height of toilfet stools)* ' - ' ^ 

^ ^^Sn^^t'ime ago, an ed*itorial in U*S , News and Worl^ Report suggested 
. i^hat we-iSYe movM .into an era of accouritabil ity rather than responsi- , - 
"bilfty* ' In simple termst As longtis can blame you for -it, never mind 
my owh responsy>ilt^# Yet fe&Ttesident Wilson once said (as quoted ley:. 



my first col^e hietoA teachert who was a student of Wilson*s at 

Princeton), '"A democratic nation pannot long endure when, its citizens* 

aj» long OT their riSgnts and short on their individual reroonsilsUitie^J 

W ' ^ 

"Labor and aanagepient shooild each get its own house lijbrder in 

regard to inmsn righxst with co-detenuinatio]^as a deii^ce fofc doin^ so* 

Tl^ir euccesp in this could well forestall further governmentalr-iiTte 

vention conipgunding /the dimensions of the age-old probleini Who KiJ,l^ 

tect U8 fxcm our (governmental) protector? 

/ ' ^ 

The DiacuBfl log / C 

^ Msrie-Piirre Koban noted thst consumers^ like 'laborers^* need 
to accept more jrejsponsibil ity* Ptof^ Higbee agreed and commented that 
the Consumer Projection Bill was voted d(}Vn priiQarily becauae .we are 
feeling -overburdened by government^ 'as manifested both in regulations 
and in taxation. 

'Citing .a di/tuation*close to home, Mr. Stewart "remarked "on ^e'dif** 
ferenc'e it voulld make in Tacoma'$ pollution problem if management were 
required to -provide the workers with reliable infori^ation on the cost 
of^reducing pollution and if workers were partial^;/ responsible for ^ 
decislona affecting "plant operations, lirof. Nostrand iftquiFed whether, 
if no other feature, of co-determination"were practicable in theUnited 
States^ there mi^t be support at least for^^ law requiring ^full dis- ^ 
closure of such facts by management^ either publicly or tOi^he workers* 
The answer appeared to be that this might w^ll fit into a.-current-- or 
recent?-- ^flid of our culture. ' ' . . * 

, ^ Aa Prof* Peck had expl^xned^ the legislative bodies have passed 
sofoe few statutes that begin to fy;otect the worker^ but^ th^^American^ 
wbrker'-s .r^ghta arfe minor^ 'compared to those of hia count'erpart in 
Europe. Priinaril^, the American worker is unorganized and will remain 
ao unless 'fortifal legialatioh insisting upojp such organization is passed. 
Working conditions would "improve rapidly if the individual could^^ > 
through co-determinationj control his own §riev^ncea-- particularly in( 
view of the fact that those arcfast termed "permissive aubjects** at the 
b'^f^ai^ning table s&em ti^^b^ t))#5^'with whficbt co-determination ia 'most 
concerned. For insdanc^|Pli1^!nJ|py;3mall buainese concerns such as 
|hoae'for which' ceramic tile layfer^^^w^jrk^ it would be to their ad- 
vantage if .tbe employer vet^ to provide a certain amount of advertising. 
Thia would 'insu^e'^ob security for, the layera* Their union wanted to 
negotiate for an ihduatry promotion fund as part of the agreements at 
th^e. bargaining table. The National Labor Relationa Boar<^ said No; this 
was a permiaaj^ve subjects v . * ' 

Prof ^^sixberg inquired whetheic a company may set up its own^nion^ 
for ita employees; to which Prof. Peck*s responae'was that legalXyit 
'^mtiy^not; a union must b^ a spontaneous "activity.-of the employees* 

(Government employees are not" subject to the Natiorf^l Labor -Relations ' 
Act;^in a State university, a situation can exist which cloaely re- 
sembles ^ compatiy^ union. ) ^Prof* Saxberg remarked that thia would make 
it difficult for a company to introduce a participative type of arrange 
ment with the labor force. . . , * 
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Language education ' . . 

* SUZANNE RICARD, Rapportejjt 

* The April 2 sod April 9 sessions ^of the public discussions sbotit 
American Civic' issues were devoted to the subject of Isngusge education* 
The seasionfi opened with s' ^snel presentstion whiph then developed into 
^str open forum of dlAcussion^ brainstorming^ and plsnning ior future sc* 
.tion*' Hoderstor of the two sessions vss Prof^ Howsrd Lee Nostrsnd of 
the University of^Washington^ snd present ss panelists were the'foUowing 
members^of Sesttle snd other Washington Stste^ communities; 

April li Virginia Simon, representstive of Altruss Club -of Seattle, a 
> women's service organization 

Robert Hsgopistij^ Executive Producei^ of the educstional TV 
, , channel, KCTS 9 , , 

Robert Guy, Program Dir^c'tor of the commercial TV channel, 

r KING 5 . ' \ * 

April ^: John McFariand, Educational ServicSs. Consultsnt for The Sesttle 
^ Times - 

Bruce Whitipore, child psychologist, from Richland, Washington 
, Harry Reinert, curr'ent president of the Washington Associstion 
of Foreign Language Teachers (WAFLT) • ^ 

^ The questions addressed by the p^snelists could be summarized as 
follows; ^ j 

1, Whst are the foreign language needs of different si^es of lesrnlng 
audiences, and how can these JieeSs be met by different' tesching 
methods? 

11^ Whst is the role of foreign Isngusges in bssic education? 

III* What .csn be done to better serve groups with foreign Isngusge needs 
and to uphold the stsndard of including foreign Isnguages in- ecfu- 
cs^tion? 

The psnel pres^nts^ions snd subsequent discussion relevsnt ^o esch 
question will be summsrized in this report* The^first question <I) en- 
compasses some aspects nor discuased jat the two sessiona j^nA l6t this 
ressop, the series moderator compiled and distributed s.ftt^^e complete 
li&ting of foreign language needs and theS^forti to'meat them st the 
inpivldual, community, nationsl^ and internfi^onal levels* This infor- 
mstion follows the report itself* 
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'90 ' " '^-^. '^ * ' ' . ^ 

. Language education, like? any ^•^ype.^Jf e<fvcation, sho^ild satisfy 
partlc^ilar ,needs*ctf s groVp Qr indLviduA^i The j)rotess*of education 
should create an atmosphere .conducfv^ ta inquiry 'arid selj^^-expression, 
elements which often result In the discovery of ftev-and ideally higher J 
need9< wften done well, edv^cation satisf ^gfven needs and cr^stes 
new ones; the, limit to t\\{B cycle is the -en§ygy andt intelligence of the 
educated themselves^ " ' . " 

Langusge education must bje suf-f tciencly <ilveijtfe afta fleicible to 
meet th% needs ^£ different size^ of learning audienceSj,..from fsmiliee 
to communities and nations/ Thf ci^ethods used to meet foreign language 
needs are as important as recognizing the need^ themselves, DuriFig 
the two sessions, television (commerc i al " and educational) , nwspapera, 
connunlty groups, and classroom teaching w^re discussed as iftethods 
whict) have applications to f^oreign language education. Each will be 
Included as it was mentioned in the panel presentations and iH the dis- 
cussions. 



;u^^ needs, of 



I, What are the foreign tangu^e needs, of 'different sizes^of learning 

audiences? How can these needs be met by different tesching methods? 

Language education in f amil ies and communities 

Most large cities ^re multi-ethnic and many ate experien^ng an 
increase in th-e number of aliens In the general population. Seattle is 
a prominent example (R, Royer)* Many of thes^e residents and new clti- * 
zens have difficulty qualifying for jobs because of the English language 
requirement '(Ms. Embalada)^ These groups have a crucial foreign tan- ^ 
gua'ge need , 

The Altrusa Club of Seattle, a women's service organization, has-* - 
succeeded m meeting the needs of non-English-speaking people in the 
Seattle, area. Th^ Altrusa Club l^anguafie . Bank was created^^in 1967 to 
provide a liaison between these people' and persons in the commurtLtJ^ 
who speak foreign languages. Altrusa representative Virginia Simon ■ 
mentioned lack of communication as the greatest problem encountered 
tourists and new, res idents . When asked if more volunteers were needed 

■ by 'the Languag^Bank (A. Keller)-^ Ms. Simon responded that foreign 
language speakers are always needed^ especially those who can speak 
Chinese, The main function of the Language Bank is to provide foreign 

* language speakers in situations of communication difficulty* Trans- - 
lation Is a secondary function, although ^it is -also done, 

A newspaper article about the Altrusa Lapgusge Bank genera ted 
nationwide Interest in the project (Prof, Mostrand); however, the State 
of Washington has y^f to* initiate efforts to org^niz^ sucl? a program, 
^ ' statewide (R, RoyeV) . Difficulties- in financing are most 'often cited 

as the barriers to beginning such a service in all parts, of the stste* ^ * 

Other Altrusa Club^^ 'Chicago Irf parljirfOl ar, have been able to aecure 
funda for projects, and these grou^ could be excellent aources' of in- 
formation dbqut auccessful financing* ; J ^ , ^ - * . ■ 

^'^It^ls Evident ^Chat non*EngUah-speaking peoj>ie have Important 
language needs, Vh^t are the need$\)f £ngliah-speaking people which 
Can be met .at th^ /apilly and cdmmunloy levels? . * , . *«■ 

■ ■ /• ■ ■ . ■ ■ if 
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III. Whst csn be done to better ser^ve groups wltb foreign language 
needs snd. to uphold'the standard of Including foreign languages 
in education? 

The groups to be served could be divided tpto two levels; qonanunity 
and national. At tHe camnunlty level^ ^ students are agai:n a topic of 
diacuasion* Young pedple need to use their abilities successfully and 
foreigft languagSj^study, c^n satisfy this need to learn and to understands^ 
however^ students should be told that success involves H*ard wcftk snd 
the assimilation of knowledge. ^It,is important that teachers be/honest 
about these facts (H, Reinert), It shoirld not be feared that students 
will not respond to a challejige* A 50% enrollment in foreign Isngus^^ 
programs^, such as that on Hercer island^ is proof that students n^ed^ 
to perform (E* Matkovick). A simple^ but very effective way of-meeting 
the needs of stadents <s to provide them with good teachers snd a 
positive experience in school (B, Whi^tmore^ , 

Success at the classroom level will become well established in 
the conmunity and can mold 'legis lative decisions as well as change thetp 
if they are an inacourate reflection of public sentiment- The most 
urgent foreign language issue is the changing of the Basic Education 
Act (£. Matkovick) and the fact that there wil^l .be a *new legislature 
next January is an excellent opportunity to re-educate community rep-. ' 
res-entatives (H- Reinert) . It is Important that letters be written 
to try to influence each le^islatQr^ bearing in mind that attitudes 
in the Hoose are not the same as those in the Senate (H, Nostrsnd). 

Foreign language ne&ds at the national level are well described 
by the response to the question: What are our gosls as a nation? (B. 
Whitmore). Does the response include a ^reign language component?' ' 
Because of its special heritage^ American national identity is multt- 
cu-ttural and nmlti-ethnic. This background creates f oreigo^Jaaguage 
needs^ yet it also provides a resource for meeting these needs-- the 
people themselves. Allowing the national identity to include all 
aspects of its heritage wilt help each American to gain a special sense 
of ideijjti^y with the- country and a desire to function productively in 
it- 

In conclusion^ several plans of actiori have resulted from the 
two Language Education p^nel pres^tations and open discussions. They 
include* the followiJig: ' ^ ^ 

K tde need to publiciEe the services of the Seattle Language ^ank; 

2, the value of the language pa^e to be added to a widely circulating 
newspaper; * ^\ p 

3* the need to inform television sfation^ of public needs and preferences 
in the area of foreign languageNorogramrainft; 

A. the importance of close contact wrthN^hoolP and insistence on a 
stsndsrd of good teaching in all sabjectg^especially foreign Isn- 
gusges; ' 

^ importance of th^e inclusion of foreign languages into the public 
cdncept gf basic education ^9 has occurred vith art and muaic, and 
ifi^ reclassification in the Basic EducstionAct of the State of, 
Washington* 
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Child development studies indicate that general learning potential 
and academic achievement are enhanced when a child successfully IjBarns 
t^o languages by the age of, six. This is the point at which abour 90% 
of individual learning potential has been achieved, and therefore it 
marks a period .in life when a change in learning patterns occurs (B* 
WhittDore)^ The early acquisition of a foreign language can therefore 
develop the leaniing ability of any child, regardless of^ts native 
language. Non-English-speaking communities could be considered as 
representing in untapped educational resource for those who are English* 
speaking only* 

NEWSPAPERS IK THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSROOM 
JOHN McFARLAND 

The, story of bow newspaper^, can help teachera of foreign languages 
Is soon and simply told. What The Seattle Times is tentatively planning 
to do along tKfese lines other newspapers can of. course do as welli * * 
"as well,"*' that Is, in the sense of "also/* ' 

^> 

Perhaps the best place in the paper to begin in our attempt to 'pro- 
vide a^ source of foreign language reinforcement Is with the comics, since 
they are pleasant and quite unforbidding to students, and not all that 
often used as instructional resources* As it happens, one of the comic 
^.strips The Times regularly j^ns in its pages, Asterix and Obelix, 1^ . 
French in origin. Our idea is to put the original French strip just /above 
or below the translated English version^ we are already running every day* . 
This arrangement would be useful in At„JLta-st^ tw^-. important waysi 

1, Small segmeiits' of both languages together with pictt>rial clues as 
to meaning would be availaWe for instant comparison* 

2* ffo students, the foreign language would taJce on that psychological' 
Wality of a true and genu^e meajis of expression as opposed to 
just another classroom exercise devised by teachers to fill the 
hours spent a"t school* 

An alternative idea would be to place either the English or the French 
version .elsewhere in*the newspape:;^ precisely so the two are not available 
for immediate comparison* Students could then try transla?tlons of their 
own from one language to the other. A sidelight of some interest orv- this 
particular comic strip is that we had considered dropping it. Results^ 
from a- recent rejyder survey, however, q^uickly changed our editors* col-" 
lective mind on the subject. A-sterix and Obelix, it appears, rates high 
Tamong read^s in interest and amusement. Without belaboring the point, 
it^is a decided advantage from the start if tjje material students will 
be translatingHs certlf iably -ainuslng and Interesting. ^ 

Variations on this same general ^ theme are almst endless, of course. 
This same strip could be translated into other languages besides French. 
Othsr comics with one-line captions widely separated in setting, subject, 
and viewpoint tcould be usedi The Family Circus, for example, or Tt« Girls / 
or Frank & Ernest. ' ^ ^ 
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Althoughj as we have suggested, the comic page is a good place to 
staart, It is not where we want to stop* What we are aljning for^ in ad* 
dlyon, is a Foreign- Language Page in its own right fiiuch liJce that pf 
.th^ Jumlor Tijnes that appears every Saturday, a slip-out page designed 
to be removed froa the newspaper* ^ , ^ ^ 

/ Heedless to stresst a Foreign Language Page would open much wider " 
vistas for student 'and teacher aliJcei A variety of features' could fill 
/ this page* One of the ideas suggested to me that I think would be very 
/ .valuable* an account in the qatiye language of remembered impressions 
y by someone who moved to Seattle from a foreign country as a teenager, or 
y younger, or older. Impressions good smd bad. What was moSt strikingly 
/ different? What did not square with preconceived notions? What was 
hardest to adjust to, most baffling, most exhilarating, aj^e-^lhsplrlng, 
eto> Besides training in the language itself, such a feature would . 
serve as a kind of surrogate trirp to the country itselfi "Is that really 
what teenagers ^had to do over there?" It would focus thg -spotlight on 
some of our own values and customs too. "Great, weird, HmmJ" This hmm 
on the part of students, if it happens, can be ''the beginning of an edu- 
cation in itself. What may always before have been regarded as a universal 
truth in students' minds is suddenly unmasked as m'ostly a matter of opin- 
ion* 

The cardinal virtue of a pie*celike this would be its stdmp of au- 
thenticity, ita ring of realnessi I remember as a teacher 1!ty great ad- 
miration for textbook writers as they resourcefully managed to weave a 
runnlpg narrative with three adjectives and their corresponding adverbs 
to every sentence i It was essentially airtificial, of Cmirse, but the ^ 
main goal of demonstrating the formation of adverbs from adjectives had 
been achieved. Our oontHbutorsi on the other hand<^will be free of ,any 
such constraints and what they write far more interesting as a result. 
This kir^d of writing )yy a transpl'anted native has a better chahce of gen- 
' ' ©rating stodirat invc^tv^entr-vith the country's culture, customs, and 
cmtlook* Involvement like this makes learning the language seem at once 
more- necessary auid less arduous. ' ' ^ , 

But where would w? find these people from different countries to 
write these articles? That's the satisfying beauty of it all! Right 
^here in increasingly cosmopolitan Seattle'. There is no need to go trip- 
ping off to Hew y«rk or to the other Washington or Los Angeles in an 
effort to tap those distant resources, syndicated or otherwise. What 
we need is right here at our very doorstep. 

As- the Page »tures, we hope it will develop Into a nice balance 
between what we offer the students and what the students offer us»^ We 
would especially like td-see c^ontipibutions from students who may them- 
. selves have traveled abroad during the summer, complete with whole cata- 
logues of discovery and confirmation i "YoU know, they really DO say this, 
wear that* etc*" Right here it may be well to Invent an old saying i An 
ounce of infonnation, confirmation, advice, or warning from another stu^ 
dent is worth a pound of the same commodity from a teacfher^ From students 
also we would hope to have oJ^oons and puzzles 'and word games similar 
in format* to ones *e would^ffer or not at all sijnilar. We could 
adaptVith nq trouble any of the three kinds of word puzzles we are al- 
ready running In The I'ljnes. ^ ^ 
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kB is doubtleite cleax to everyone, ^||#^Page would not be a course 
of instructicmt It would be designed as^pplement» reinforcement» 
motivation buildert Without sermon-op le*ture it wculd underscore the 
reality that a foreign language is more tnan ^ classroom subject* It 
is a Fray of tuning in on the excitement of different places^ ideas> and 
people* We are pretty hopeful about students becoming involved with * 
the Page partly at least because of the lure of seeing soae of their 
own creations in print, and not just in the school newspaper at that* 

Maybe the greatest service the newspaper could render iis psycho- 
logical in nature. The newspaper does not (in students* minds) carry 
the taint a textbook does* It comes in from the **real" world outside 
and is read by the generality of humankind, not just (again from a 
students' eye view) by a captive band of classroom-cloistered |)upils* 

The idea of the addicion of a foreign-language section to a large 
daily ne^fspaper received an immediate positive reaction from the dis* 
cussi^n participants* Ideas proposed fpr'ch^ page included the following: 

* letters from foreign students and correspondents which would be pub- 
lished in the original langua^ge (F. Nostrand) 

* menus from Seattle^s ethnic restaurants, which would'teach culture 
as well as language^ and^perhaps even generate business for che es- 
tablishment {£• Matkovick) ^ 

* travel tips before long vacations (U. Crlminale) ^ 

* comic strips in several languages^ with perhaps che addition of Espe- 
ranto (J* Soyes and t. O'Neill) 

The last idea was further supported by Prof. W^^rand^ as ic would 
demonstrate possible points of connection between English and several 
other languages^ including a constructed language* 
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Classroom t<.viclini>: '\s ,^ 1 1 1 1 otn ol t Ik moti t ^-n ^ c 1 1 Vk- jik Lhot/s utit tf 

;i t trnc 1 1 vl\ l^si>oci .il I y to yonn^: ]>lmpK , i lu' 'on^'- 1 o-ont- immt ^1 i ncy ol <\ 
c I jsisrooiii is more t4 1 1 c 1 1 in I .TiicujUt^ 1 ns t rue t loti. Koi>o rt lini;t>f>i 
cone luili'ti that, L^clitcat ion.i I tvl^. vi sion c Jti \ unc t ion Ik ^ t by sij[>[^ 1 y 1 n^: 
cu I turn I vnri^'t y procr jm^ wlii«li nurture' 1 or^' i ^Lx\ \ .inizuniiv' inti ^; t , 
r;i tiu^r th,in bv at t tmpt iim to bro.uJc J^ t I ni>coai;t lonrnint; prot;rniiis , !Ii 
hnsois this cone I us ion on tlu' impor t .uicv vU u ^ dl>,ick in tlif I onriii n^: 
process!, L^spccinilv wlun Uvirnin^^ iTinUTi,it whicii r*.'c)tiiros siocurnto 
ri proiluc t ion ol sooiuls, ^ Ik citis ^^ o^^\nllJl cIk cjuostioti ol wlKtlu'r 
'ioroii^n t,in\;u.it:t ^ cin W Knnud h\ w.uctmK ,1 ttU'vision pro^rnm. 

1 K Icvi sj^on hrouciii inio tiu cLii>s?Voosn iias ins t rue t ionn I vjIik^ ati^l 
i b o pojin Inr 1 1 aclii n^^ t vh> I 1 n hkuiv bcliotU , d i h tVici s (I,. Col 1 Tns) , - It 
IS still bc5t uSvd, !iou\v<.r. in ^ s^ttinv; wluch inclu^Ks 0 tc^hor, 
[j^tnniav L-quiptriLnt ih uidi^lv us<.t! m c 1 ns^ roonis? , but t Ik issui.^ 01 tfu 
K'nality o\ usln^: vuKotn[>Lit t^Kvi^ion n.itLrinl is y\i to l>c soLtKci, 
in courts :>nci couKt rv^trict its Ll^t ^ I, ^It^^ ^ ^ nntJ K, (uv), 

[^'lmllll^ nnd i'oi;rmnnii'\ ^:ro1.lp^ ar^ [Mrcijl to chi^;srooiii ti.Mchini: 
l1 5 .1 mi. tliod 01 tlut ,T t 1 on m u-. r ^ 1 <_ .ui ^t it is an n« pot t' o 1 l *.Uica 1 1 on 
wliicli is s 1 1 U wi I hi n tiK^ contro I* o I p ir. nts and tnxpnycr.^ , fit. suloncc 
in .1 partic^^icir lt^ oiti^i^ ^ st.Tt-.ivyit oi ii^ronts* conffdonci.' in tiK 

school district, (iruc\ Whi tmoiV ^cr 1 in s ^Licti ;i situation in tho Lowvr 
V.ik imn Vol I cy wlit. r^ iO-^O o J 1 1^*^ p^p'^ Lit Lon is Spo^i ish-spL\Tk int;, Tin 
5cluiols m t^M t » r ,ir^ p^irt ic-j Inr ! ^ t M t c L 1 vi u/^t cn'cbii^ nnd tiS liii; 
thi' two l.Miiiuo^t s . iHvE tins sutctss i^n^ )Ltrnc now res 1 dent s . fnm- 
ilEt'S nnd c omrtuni t i t ^ ar^ .nJso nbK" <o i.\orciso -control of classroom 
iducntion ufu n it L>'eonT.i> unsucct S5 f n I . Parents who an. aware of tiu' 
pFoblVm of Si.mi 1 1 1 1 r ic ^ nnotji: s<.noi>l students art- attL-mptini; to 

rovi^rs^ Lhi^ tr^'nd i^y cii,ini:ini; ^ due rit lona t practices aD tho lovtl of * 
ttu' c I assroom. 

linrry Rt im. rt ^ t sst d ilu ^ 1 U c t i nt ss ol lxcoI lent t cnc^itig in 
successful IcTo^uau^ Unrninv:, A clas^ win-ch is inspired and chaiK'ngt^d 
J>y a cotnpot^nc t*.ncfur cnn still protirtss bi^tttr than n s tudcnt ' worki 
t1 lono. or with a ttUvisi ^n. Mr^ R^in^ri sut:iicsts thnt participants 
cgnsidL^r thf student's vnw of Karning, at Lho moinont oi teaching. It 
is this moment. %ind not thoutzliLs of f u t ur^s t-ravf 1 or cari'i'r advancomcnt, 
timt wins or losts lIk s^udint.. ^ \ 

LcmfiuaRL' cducat ion .it nat lonal nnd int ^-rna t lona I levol s 

Of all the t^achini> methods discussed during tht^ tvo Stssions, 
telovisiort is s^^en as the most applicable to national and i nterna t ionaj 
audiences. Discussion participants wort quitt^ clear- to their pre- 
ferences in proi^rnmm irie* Th*. concept of tin* wortd as a classroom is 
particularly well presi.'ntfci by oppropriati- TV programming, such as a 
special on the Loavre :itisiun, filmed in French and so broadcast, if , 
posslM'tt ( Bocky Whitmo^^e) , Tho question was raised as to why such pro- 
grams have not been broadcast rect^ntly and if thc*y were ^televised In 
the past (J- Carlstrom), Robert Hagopian responded that they were br<5ad 
-cast in the'past and with grt-sat success, but that ^eir expanse now 
precluded further production of sucb" programs ^r ^levisxon. ' 
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LANGUAGE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUALS AND OF THE COMMUNITV 

. The £ndtvtdual*s avareness . and ^kllls' ^ — 

The need of the individual for an enlightened awareness of 
language; to be able ,to "think" this important part of hia 
Inner environment,, as we iieed to "thinK" the biology of chem- 
istry of our body in the enllgfitening terma of those fields 
of knowledge. 

b^ The need of the individual to be ^e to use the gratmiar and ■ 
lexic;6n-- and phonetics— of his language as a craftsman, 
in order to be an effective person. 



c. The need of the Individual to be able to.comnunicace^ as a 
traveler or in the U*S., with speakers of at l^ast one foreign 
language^ "overcoming the resentment caused. by the "Let 'em 
learn English" attitude; and the need to be an efficient, self- 
confident learner"^f languages-- as one c^n do the most readily 
by beginning in" early childhood.* (See polftt ^^fO 

t 

II ^ The needs of *ftroups in the community 

a. The felt need ethnic groups to maintain their cultural / 
heritage. * / ^ - , ■ * ^ 

b. The need for ^interpreters in hospitals, 'courti, ^etc, ^ addressed. 
, by thfe Language Bank. 

cl The need of immigrant adults and children for ESOL instruction. 

d. The need of the main-stream groups to comprehend another cul* 

^ ture^ f rbm the inside^.and to see their own culture in perspective* 

e. The felt need of parents in less affluent districts, for their, 
chi-ldren to enjoy equaj. opportunity for S€lf-devel(»pjnent. 

* - ■ ■ ■ ' 

III. The na tional Intet^s t, and the economic interes t of the local regipn 

■ The need for teams 6f Adericans i'^i »1 the- professions,, busi- 
<ies$, science^ the '^ts and trade^^ Mabor organizations/ who 
tan exchange^ inf&rmation and .negoC^iafte ^f^ctively with persons 
of each^major; fanguage community. ^ ' , 

^ . " ^ ■ ' ' ■ * 

IV. The need /or g ^j||iMfe£&A^ ^c^tl^^ strategy * \ _ 

a* The need t^^^ut^TOe ^^^^ly^hildfiood capacity tft learn 

languak^s apphtaneouslfnPM to avoid the waste of humdn re- ^ ' 

sources we0|.ncutr by beginning a first foreign language at an 

age when psythological and ^^ftJc lo rogieel-reorid i t'ionfi ^rg adverse,^ 

b. The need for educat^oFiat opportunitiea which combine a groundUig 
in the social scieTTcJ^s, a language-and-area competence, and ' 
, p a vDcationaL'coriipetence* t \ * k - * ^ 



V* Ttfe need for teacher educa tion , fire- ahd in*aervice r 

a^ The acarcity of adequately prepared teachers for bil^lngual 
education. ' Oj . 

O ^t^.^^ 'Jhe need for pre^Tchool and elementary^school teachers with at- 

. least 3 hojiby of a foreign language^ 
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lAtlpUAGE NEEDS, ARRANGED BY LOCUS OF THE HOST EFFECTIVE WAY TO MEET THEM 

■ * 

Note: The first of the two discussions on language education, April 2, 
1978, led to the conclusion^ among others, that an effective effort 
\Qeans s pattern of different efforts, some of vhich can be effective 
on a local scale^ others on the scale^ of larger area^^ Thfe present 
outline ^is "^ntended to illustrate this proposition and to serve as a 
basis for further discussions among representatives of schools, colleges, 
trhe media, and interested organizations and sgencies. 

' »^ ' 

The nelRhborhood is the focas for meeting the individual and group 
needs listed in sections 1 snd 11 of ''Language Need^ ^£ Individuals snd 
of the Community/'; snd likewise, for applying "a defensible educational 
strategy," section IV. It is the focus for the interchange between 
school and community. 

- The elderly can tesch preschool and school children; school children 
and older students can teach foreign adults., 

- Ethnic groups csn not on'l'y celebrate ^eir traditions^ but invite 
outsiders to experience them. 

- For high*school students from the age of about 15 who are learning a 
foreign lan^usge, members of the cc^mmunity who have friends abroad 
can help to arrsnge f smily-to-family exchanges in summers. The young 
visitors not only learn about life in the host country^ but substan- 
tially i^icrease the motivation of their host and his or her peer 
group to learn the foreign language, 

- Neighborhood newspapers can sprea<i successful practices by giving 
news of them. 

The urban or comparable rursl area is the locus for discussion of 
a region ' s common needs. ^ 

- ThB media can serve here as vehicle for making needs known, for com- 
bating prejudices^ for examining constructive^deas such as cultural 
plursliem, and for helping organizations recruit volunteers for such 

services as a 'language bank" of flkiterprete/s £6t emergencies. 

t- 

- In Boston^ radio snd TV^ as well as open meetings, are used by a 
Chinese Education Cotmnittee to maintain contact between the ethnic 

' group and the school system. 

, - The ci-ty-wide focus is appropriate for the commercial and cultural 
"festival" designed to promqte relations with a foreign country or 
culture area* 

;This focus l£ also the^beat size fdr adult education such as at the 
University of Nancy, Frsnce, where radio and TV offer some of the 
optional wsys of continuing study of a language after a basic course 
in a clsssroom. ^ ■ \ • \ 

< . ■ * \ 

Th^ s tate "level" can be the focus, first of all, for a stock-- 
taking effort. The Maas^chuaetts Adviaory Council on Education, for 
example, comniissioned s private organization, the Institute, for Re- 



sponsive Education^ to produce a*handbook, Together: Schools and Coin - 
mui^lties ' (Boston^ 1977), with "yellow pfages" listing the resource^ 
agencies for facilitating schogDl-community cooperation* 

Certain of the desirable initiatives that stock-taking discovers 
point logically to the State; for example, the developing of youth 
hostels to attract young tourists* . ; 

The nationaly^ "level" is, appropriate for the production of expensive 
' media programs udable in many communiotes; for the clearing-house func- 
j tion of generaHzing successful local practices; and for systems analysis 
aiming to definje the most efficient di^sion o£ labor befween the neigh- 
borhood, city-Y^-d^t snd larger scales of activity^ 

The international scale is the locus for studies and production 
of materials ^hose usability in several countries can be foreseefi* 
Among such ma^fterials are multi-language programs^ and alternative 
sound tracks in different languages for a single documentary filml 

■ Tht> is also the locus for making^bilateral and multilateral a^ee- 
ments to facilitate tha exchange ^ educational materials: a poter\t^al 
source of invaluable material for teaching languages in their auth^tic 
sociocultutal context, but a source noi^ largely unusable because ojf 
legal res^irtc tioTjs, notably those Imposed by trade'untons in the-cfon- 
. tracts governing the production of filmed ^nd videotaped material^* 

If .thejre were sufficient communication between producers and con^ 
sumers, the producers would surely be susceptible to the exciteiafent of * 
meeting educational needs abroad, in exfSh^nge for ripher educational 
opportunities for their own children and communities. / 
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NUMMARY OF THE VALUES OF FOREIGN-UNGUftCE STUDV ; 

Howard Noetrend, University of^W^shingtorf 
' . October; 1977 

Value for the individual 

* 1, Even an initial experience of atudvlng a forei'^n ^8n5u83e, ancient or 
modern; paa be a VCopernican step" for the mind: i^l^titly taught, 16 makes 
poaaible an ocCeide perspective on one*^ own langua With farther st**Hd ^ 
it "ia^a source of cr8f£8manllke^ irtsight Into verbal expression* 

2* The ability tt uae.a modern foijei'^n lan^ua ^e makea possible a hobby 
of cpt3amunic8tir\g acfTosa* a cultural barrier, for t^ie broadenini of one's 
underata'ndint^ and one*d life^ for pleasure and for aervice* It is a personal 
aatiSfaction to help'-inake the incyeaain^ Intercultural contact aerve human 
valuea: lefc to itself, that coprtact haa ^s tiwch, or more, the effect of 
greeting hoatilities* ' 

^3, A firat foreign lan^ua>;e,/be^on b; an enlightened method, enables one 
tc^ learn ^ester what one may /ater Wflnt to know of other lany^ua;e$ for a 
carreer in^today's world. / < ' 

Value for aQcietv 

I, In th^ national Intwest (vhlch In the lonr) r-an.^e includes the pood of 
other peoples) a, people /tbd^y noeds^ throughout ita leadership and its 
ele^ctorate, a realistic/ underatandla^ of the outside world^ free frocn the 
wSrpitig effect of xenwhoblc atid ethnocentric biases. Such und€rstandin3 
requires edacation which combines "knowledge about" the relativity of 
calturea with "expedience of" at leaat one foreign people's wa ^ of Jife, 

'as an example to maKe real the concept of ' rela tiveness ; and'^hat experience 
can.be gair^ed the ^most efficiently throqgh stud * which includes the forel^^n 

(people's language^ Each culture makes sense In its own terms; translation 
forces the cultwe to meet th^ ^observer on his terms. 

2: For each <jl the manv l^gija;:es spoken by large populations, a modern 

nation needs citizena who cM combine competence ih that lan^iuaite, and in 

ita culture, ffith one o^ th^ many manaj^ement^tvpe vocations which have 

comen to hav^ international aspects-- such as diplomacy and law, business. 

Industry aiya banking, medicine, educattonj the applied srts and trsdtfs^ 

Isbor orgs/izations* I(i politics and in world trade^ the white ^minority 

now must jpske Its ^4^^1?y persuasion and by earning ^ood wilt; the pollcv 

of '*I,et /em le^rn English" is as unssfe as colonialism. 

/ ' ' ^ \ 

Cofapetence In s. foreign lan^ua^^^ spresd throijghoi.it th& vocstions^ can 

fe difference/between Isolation and communication^ In esch fleld^ with 

specialist^ from whom we can leacn. (For some specislls6s, a four<- 

competence in one langusge msy bett«f serve this purpose; for otiters 

•skill competence-- 1 istening-comprehens ton and resdlng-- in two ot 

Isnf'.usges,)' The historjr of scientific and technological advances s\\o\)s 

n^, thst xhe Er^gliSh-speaking "world" Is self-sufficient, but that Its 

Srrowing of eventually vltsl Innovstions across lan^u^^e barriers h^s often 

Jeen delsyed for yeers or even for decades. 
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■ SHOULD TOJTH HOSmS BE SUBSlDIZEa) IN WASHIHGTOK7 

i . / ^JOAN SfdliTENBERG, Rapporteur 

: * ' ■ V 

The discussion began with an introduction Prof. Howard Kostrand. 
Youth hostels sesn^eJsucn a wide range of «eeds, he said» that they have 

'' a v(lde-ctpen future, Oum attract young t'c^rists from*^he U.S^, Europe^ 

^*and tha^ Otient, and can feive them a ^ood e^cperience bf our region* They . 
can .also sesn^p local youih grcsups who find too little to do witli^their 

^ time* But hostels are no^ only for young peotple* For a third yeari a 
New England Elderhostel Office at the University of Re>f Hampshire l^s 
artai^ed a sumnjer^educational program sponsored in 1977 23 New Eng- 
land colleges* , A pari^ of the wide-open future consists in fact of l^ourism 

. jrith a strong educational elementi preliminary pr^eparation, obsesn^ation 
and lear^ning during the travel^ and somet*imes fiirther learning and dis- 
cussion afterward* The American Heritage Assoc^tion» of Lake Oswego», 
Oregon, uses hostels as welj as home stays for American students on 
summer travels in Europe, and the Association qontempiates doing'this 
'in the U*S< for European students as their number increases and as more 
hostels are established* 

As the panelists spoke*, participants expresse4 a general preference 

-for hostels that bring together ^travelers of different a^es» and it* was 

pointed out V^*' some organi24"tiorfs of youth hostels?Lare drctpping the 
adjective* \ . , 

Jan Sander, a University <if Washington student from Holland, shared 
his experiences of hosteling Irt West Gerjnany, Belgium, and Holland. He 
felt that hostels provided an e^celleAt opportunity <to meet other people, 
form cross-cultural relationships, "and to share thoughts and ideas* 

As' younger persons usuall;^ lhave little money, hostels also perform 
the' f^inction of providing Ine^cpensive lodging. This makes it easier 
for suc/i persons to travel more,|and for longer periods of time*. He 
;^so felt that the hostfel system ..could ^ expanded in the United States, 
^ev^n though this country is much ^(larger 'geographically* In Washington, 
^stels could be utilized by travelers from Canada and from Japan, as 
Ve have" close geographic links with both of those countries* 

It is definitely in the public interest to subsidise l;\ostels in 
order to open more possibilities for travel and for mee'^Lng others* 
Hostels can be a good experience* for persons of all ages, not only the 
young. 

Profi Gervais Reed shared his experiences >?ith hosteling, using 
^ slides to show what hostels are like in England,, and how they are main- 
tained and operat^* 

Some of these^hoetels were locate* in small towns or in rurid areas, 
and Prof, Reed.and his students thus had a.ftne opportunity to see much 
of the English countryside. Some of them were near castles, ruins,' and 
cathedrals, and other places unlikely to be surrounded ly hotels., 

^ Many of the hostels had original ly.be en large old homes conV^erted 
to dormltory-1 ike accommodations. All have large living' rooms, parlors, 
or other gathering places where travelers can meet and get to know each 
othex^ ^ - 4 
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Since hos^el& are so much lesa expensive than hotels, travelers 
can often afford to stte^d pl^ys and concerts that would otherviae be 
beyond their means^ * More-,lmportantly, the hbstel c&nc^pt made It p<?s- 
plble for Prof* Reed*s students to ^ee not only .the well-known psrt^ 
of England/ but Its iVllla'ges, towns, *and, people sS well. ' 



HOSTELS' IN EUROPE AND, HERE 
DAMIAN BAKEWELL ^ 



People-to-people contacts are an Important basis for peace and 
friendship throughout ^the world. Particularly In Europe, youth hostels 
have traditionally played an import;ant role,tc^*this end* Hostellng 
was started In Germany by RlcharcJ-Schirrman^ $ sctfooL teacher^ in*1909* 
His oJ>jectlve was to get students out of crowded Industrial cities and 
into the fresh alt of the countryside where they could explore^helr 
country and learn about nature. 

It was this simp'le^ idea which quickly caug'ht on in Europe, and it 
was accepted by federal and' provinc ial governments as worthy activity 
that should be supported,. The business commuRlty was also a generous 
contributor to the movement, , 

Hosteling in the United Stat^es Is only now belng'dlscovered- as a 
healthy, Inexpensive and enjoyable method of travel. Providing low- 
cost housing has enabl'^d 'thousands^ pf young people from ateroad to visit 
the U,S, and to gain a better understanding of our country and people. 
Subsidization by the government isj neteasary to meet the dsm^nii for ex- 
pansion of ^hostel facilities and to r^ta'in the present programs. With 
the needed funding, this valuable service to " the community can continue 
to provide business to local fn^rchants, restaurants^ entertainment 
spots, etc. Help is needed to encourage our legislators ^nd congress- 
men that hosteling provides a safe -and healthy atmosphere for travel^ 
lers* , . , * 



HOSTELS IN THE PACIFI'C NORTHWEST ' ^ ^ 

JOSHUA LEHMAN "v, / 

The Pacific Northwest has^ strong ties, ^Ith th£ Orient/ and with 
Japan iti particular. The youth hostel ^syateifi'.ls quite well developed 
m Japan; by making more ho5;j^^lS available to J^apaneae.. travelers , a 
^r^ater /incentive, to travil'An. th£s area wOuld be ' pVovirfed , Thla In 
turn wocild *gfenerate both enhanced gpod will a^jj greater tax and other 
rWenues* ^ ' ^ , " . - 

We are also very clojse to Canada^ wh^re government -support of 
hoatellrig is growing, Canadian tqurlata are a, r^^rtMral hoatellng "market'^ 
waiting to be tapped, ^ fi ^ * v 

♦ , 

In their own amall wa^, .hoatels can iaala<*wlth energy conaervatlon 
programa. In emphaaUlng more almple^ jiortTmotorlzed tra^tel, they give 
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3 greater opportunity for people who wish to travel by public trsaspor- 
tfition or '^under their own stesm** to enjoy Washington's beautiful 
countryside* Hostels could slso provide summer employment for students 
and| as in sooe Europesn countries^ lodging spsce for school Children 
on field tr>p»* ■ 

The State of Wsshington could be more finsnclally supportive of 
hostels^ ss are the Canadian provincial governmenta. There are varioua 
typea bf aubaidy: outright granta^ favorable lease arrangementa^ dona- 
tion of aurplua properties^ college intern programa, CETA aupport, etc»' 
All of theae poaaibilities should be explored. Much can be learned 

from the experience and legislation of other atates; and, natioha . 

* 

The Pacific NoT;thweat has a tradition of providing ahelter for 
ita viaitora* Huta, ahelteora^ campgrounds, and even hoaxeja have a 
long and iUuatrious local history. By providing hoa^el facilitiea, 
the atate encouragea ita own citizens and thoae visiting from elae- 
where to better undertand and appreciate the magnificent environment 
which ia Waahington, the people who live here, and visitora who have 
alaa come to Explore and appreciate. 



A PERSPECTIVE ON HOSTELING IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

TIM HILL ■ 

It'a'eaay for me to say Yes, the State of Washington ahould aub- 
^idize hoatela. * After all, I stayed in hostela eighteen years ago whe 
I traveled between Europe and India for nine montha» Waahlngton ought 
to get with it and reciprocate with other placea in this world wtjich 
have for yeara provided low-cost accommodationa for American and other 
foreign travellers* 

, Why ahouldn' t the State juttip into the hosteling b>uaineas in a big 

way? It's only a question of money, .The State currently providea. * 
aeve^ral facilities for use as hostels. However, aa a City Counc^^^n 
I know it 'a eaay to advocate a pro-am if someone else has the respon** * 
< sibilit/ of paying for It, Times are rough in Olympia, The State 
Treasury haa far more demands upon it than resources available. 

The Legislature laat year switched tables on people like me. The 
reapon^ibil ity for funding or establis)«ing hostels was placed on local 
governments or contracting agencies. Engrossed Senate Bill 2A60 pro- 
^ claimed, *'The Legislature finds that there is A need for hostels in the 
State for the aafety and Wlfare of tranaient persona with limited re- 
aourcea*" The State Parks and Recreation Commlaaion ia empowered to ^ 
accept and allocate "granta or moniea from any federal or private aource'* 
' to local public bodies for the support of hoatela. 

Big deal. What a way to put,th4 ball in local government'a court* 
Aa a budget*maker I know that Seattle's purae ia no fatter than the 
State'a^ and every year during the budget sesalona we have to give an 
emphatic No to nj^ny groupa aeeklng new or expanded municipal aervlcea. 

But hoatela are different* That*a becauae there are private groupa 
that run them and local governments t;ould help out by providing facili- 
tlea for hoaiel aheltera and by making available capital granta without 
O »eing obligated to provide ongoing opeitatl^ijnvenue. 

ERLC ' * ^ 
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I can already hear Ciljy and County budget directors drawing up their 
breath to bellow 6\xt "No support for hostela, The first argument that 

"they will toas out is that Article VIIl^ Section 7 cf the Washington 
State Conatitrution prohibits governmental units from providing jnoney or 
other resources to private individuals or groups* The answer to ^this 
is that' public funds can legally be allocated to private organizations 
which provide public services, patticularly where, as in the case of 

^hostelSj the Legislature has suthorited sll political subdivisions to 
get involved* Andbesides, most federal grants received ^y local vnits. 
of government are not constrained by our Stste Constitution* Some of 
these grants could be used to provide capital sssistance to hosttls* 

second problem about providing'local h^lp to the hosteling move- 
ment is. the Intense interest th^t local governments now have in the , 
quality of housing* ^ The focus is on ourselves and our residents snd 
little attention is beirig given to the low-budget foreign traveller 
seeking short-t^rm accommodations* The battle cry is Save the neigh- 
borhood and maximize the use of funds to help the economicslly dis-, 
advantaged, pa«^ticularly in finding adequate housing* In spite of ^^he 
enormity of this "problem public officials certainly should be able to 
find a few dollars to help extend the hosteling movement in our region* 
After all, hundreds of- thous^ands of dollars are spent each ye^,r by 
governments! units in Kin^ County to promote tourism. 

spite of the fayorable publicity received by the Ses Haven 
^Hostel in Seattle and the fact that several other hostels have been In 
existence in the State, there is little public awareness about the 
need t.o provide safe, low-c6st accommodation for travellers of all 
ages, "The Puget'Sound region is well known £or< its quality of living, 

"and visitors of many nationalities^ are seen on our stree-ts* The af- 
fli^ent traveller is well taken care of by the burgeoning Dumber of 
hotels in King County, But what about the traveller who passes through 
oux ^rea hy bicycle, hitchhiking or other low-cost form of transporta- 
tion? Many of our resideo^s (particularly past and present university- . 
level students)* have stayed in hostels fjrom Europe to Japan* We should 

' seek to broaden the perspective of our public officials whose nominal 
assistance could make a substantial improvement to the hosteling pro- 
gram^ \n pur Stat^* 

Local government should take up the Senate's challenge to assist 
itt tlie development of hostel facilities. And that doesn't mean waiting 
fpr a' federal grant via the State Parks and Recreation Commission as 
prpyided in engrossed Senate ^ill 2A60* That may happen in the next 
millenium. Cities^ counties and port districts can review their real- 
estate holdings and determine whether there are buildings surplus to 
their needs which might be used as hostels* For example^ the- City of 
Seattle has extensive holdings on the Skagit River and in the Cedar 
and Tolt River watersheds, I intend to inquire of City Light and 
Water Department to determine whether there are*any^unused facilities 
available* Another way in which local governments can help is by 
seeking federal funds (possibly Coimnunity Development Block Grants) 
to provide capital grants in assisting private organizations to remodel 
hostel structures* 

In summary, the hosteling movement in the State of Washington needs 
the help of local government* A small investment in modest accommoda- 
tions for the low-budget traveller is a sound investment. 
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THE GOVERNMEJTTAL ROLE IN HOSTELS t HOW MUCH? * 
^ ELEANOR LEE ^ 

The youth hostel idea started ^in Germany at the beginning of this 
centtxry* It spread "(juickly throughout Europe^ prljnarily as a cultxiral 
and edji£iaiJ.onal institution. It took abooit thirty years for the idea 
to cros? the AtlkntAc Ocean* The first youth hostels were started in 
the United States about forty years ago* It took another thirty years 
for the idea to catch on. ^ 

Dozens of hostel facilities sprung up in this'^t^t? during the 1930 's 
None of them are in use any longer* World War II cl osed- them dovm ini* 
tiallyi increased fire, safety' and health standards kept them closed after 
the war* However, li> the last five years a sudden burgeoning in the use 
of hostels has taken place throughout the United States, particularly on 
'the West Coast* 

The hostel fciea is, in fact, no longer limited to jouth. There is 
a move to have the term "yofuth" removed from the national association 
(LOW known as American Youth Hostel, Inc* The name-change proposal-is a * 
recognition of the fact that the kind of accommodations provided by hos- 
tels is extremely valuable and useful to older people* Hostels have 
been established specifically for senior citizens ;Ln some paints of the . ^ 
country* 

A few statistics show a clear picture of the way in which hdsteling 
is catching on in the United States after all these years, ^ool^j^ at 
the last five years, we find that in 1972 there were about 100,0oB^over- 
nighters using hostels. That figure had increased by half to^ about 
150,000 by 1976* Interestingly; th^ greatest percentage of increase 
cajne from foreign visitors. In 1972 there were about 12,000 foreign 
ov^r-nighters njsing our hostel facilities* In 1976 there were close to ■ 
38^000 — more than a three-fold increase during a period when the total 
increase was only 50^. 

^The figures also show that the most rapid growth is f>ccurring in 
the West* The State of California started out in 1972 with about 5»000 
over -night hostel visitors. ^Five years later such visits had tripled 
to almost I8r000* The figures we have Sot the western region are for a 
seven-year period, from I969 to 1976. In I969 there were about *j'^600 
over-nighters using hostels, only about 5^ of the national^ total, Us^ 
increased until in 19^6 the figure was 63,000 — nearly fourteen times 
more than in 1969* Noh nearly half of the hosteling in the nation i^ 
done in t]^ western region* 

\ < y 
One can only speculate as to the reasons for Such a rapid increase* 

One commonly-cited factor is the increased Jiopularity ^of bicycling* hik- 
ing and horseback riding, which has created an increa^d need for the 
ki/id of facilities that will accept the traveler who is ilressed and pre- 
pared for those activities* Much of this bicycling and hiking has of 
course come^ about because of the new emphasis on physical fitness* There 
is no doubt that the environmental movement, with its emphasis on energy 
efficiency and outdoor activity^ has contributed to the increased popu- 
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laxity of hostels. An additional ijupetus is the ea^rgy shortage, which<s * 
has dramatically Increased the use of bicycles^ and therefore the need 
tor accommodations for bicyclists* , 

Another factor Jiot to be overlooked is -^he grovrth of^lelsure timet 
which now being enjoyed not only by those who are retire^ from full- 
time employment, but also by, people traveling with small children and 
those whose children are grown.- Such new travelers are addefl to the 
traditional group of wanderex^i the young* ^ / ^' 

However, -it Kas not a retreatfior^al need but a need for economical 
emergency housing that started the ball rolling fpr Washington State's 
official recognition , of hostels. I introduced the first bill for State 
recognition of hostels in 1975- 1 been approached by the Council 
of Planning Affiliates (COPA), a Seattle-based organization concerned 
with social -service issues. They had commissioned and published a com- 
prehensive study op wandering youth which, showed that there were 600 to 
800 of them passing .through Seattle every week*. Few of them had clean, 
safe places to^stay. , * ^ 

The stud;^ substantiated the need for low-cost, safe housing on a 
temporary ba^isy COPA did not feel this need should be handled, as a 
60cial service or welfare issue. They saw an opportunity for a positive 
approach, and recommended that a state-wide system of hostels be estab- 
lished by the Parks- and Recreation Commission, which would also provide 
a conduit for private and federal monies for the support *of hostels* 

1 A 

In 1975 COPA sought out a volunteer to go to Oiympia to see that 
legislation was introduced and to lobby for its passage. That volunteer 
was Audrey Gruger, who becajTie a member of the legislature herself in 
1977. She was then rej)laced by Mary Johnson* These two women deserve 
the lion's ,share' of cre<iit for the eventual passage of tin's State's ^ 
hostel bill. 

As soon as the bUl was introduced it received support from other 
organizations who recognized the unmet need in the State of Washington 
for emergency housing. The YWCA in Oiympia was one of the most vigorous 
supporters. Police officers testified in favor of the b'ill. The Trav- 
elers Aid Society, the Parks and Recreation Commission, and the stSxf 
of the Parks Departm'ent were ^Iso supportive. State Parks was already 
* contracting with American Youth Hostels for recreational over-nighters 
at Fort Flagler and Fort Worden Statp Parks. The bill passed the House 
of Representatives rather handily and was referred to the Senate. Since 
it^ had passed during the last days of the session, it did npt make it 
through the Senate that year* 

The following session,, in 1977, it was introduced- in the Senate as 
well as the House. Senator Peter von Reichbauer was the Senate sponsor 
and Chairman of the Senate PaXs and Recreation Committee* I introduced 
the bill again in the House of Representatives* The Senate bill passed 
first* I then had to decide whether or not to promote my bilJ., i/hich^ 
had been recommended for passage by the House Parks and Recreation Com- 
mittee, or, to talce Senator von ffeichbauer 's bill, which had^already passed 
the Senate. It was my decision," along with the Chairman of the House 
^Parks and Recreation Committee, ^Representative Margaret Hurley, to go 
with the Senate bill in order to see that th^ objective was accomplished.' 
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The Sena^ bill was. passed and is now a law of the Stat? 'of Washington. 

* The bill stated -^that there^^is a* need for iiostels in the ^ state for^ 
the safety and welfare, of transient persons with limited resources* .It 
declared that such facilities should be established using X<>cally donated 
Structures. The ^tate was^uthoriaed to dispense any available federal 
or^otrisr monies for such projects aild would provide plJher kinds of as- 
sistance whsre possible* ^ , 

The bill also authorised other political subdivisions of the state, 
namely cities^ towns» port districts and so on» to establish hostels 
within thelx owa jurisdictions if they so desired* - " - *^ ' . 

All hostel facilities and services would have to' include, but not 

be liJnHed to, short term sleeping accommodations » Including ade^juate 

restroom-and bathing facilities* Ther* wooild also be information and 

referral services abput available employment and* health care* 
■ * 

The bill directed that the details of the operations, regulations, 

and the esta-blishment of appropriate fees to cover operating costs wcAild 

be within the discretion of the operating authority, whether it be a 

private groui> or a county or local governmental unit. <rhe consumption 

of alcoholic beverages and the possession or use of controlled' jsubstance s 

such ^as hard drugs, marijuana, etci, would t>e prohibited in all hostels 

approved by the State. 

' The HoFUse made an amendment to the bill; which was accepted by the 
Senate. That amendment req^uire^ the Parks Commission to establish rules 
and regulations for the operation of hostels that are substantially 
similar to the operating standards and customs established by American 
Yc5uth Hostels, Inc. 

When the bill was first' introduced, the y^nerican Youth Hostels 
local representative was concerned that the State might be setting up 
competing organizations! They were even concerned about the Very use 
of the word "hostel"; but no better term was found* Jherefore, I was 
pleased that we were able to brin^ the pioneer hosteling group in with 
the othsr groups, such as the Council of Planning Affiliates, Travelers , 
Aid, eta*, who had seen the need for hostels as emergency housing, 'in 
contrast to the recreational emphasis of. American Yout^h Hostels. With 
the amendment we had the two objectives marr'led in" this one ^ill* ' 

One beneficial aspect of hos-(£ls not included in the bill at this 
time i^s the educational and cultm\l element. Such a broadening of 
S'tate^uses for hostels would involve not only the historical associations 
which are a'separate department of St^te ^government, but also the office 
of the State Superintendent of FUblic Instruction and the Council for 
Post-Secondary Education. I would recommend that those agencies be ap- 
proached ,so that a cooperative effort can be und^talcen.^ Educational and 
cultural funds that could very logically be channeled through a travel 
program u^ing hostels are sometimes available* After all, educational- 
and cultural objectives are an integral part of the hostel movement In 
Europe, - ' ^ 

Our next step shooild be to look toward the expan^on of the rather 
Sparse hostel provisions we now have in the State of Washington. Thete 



is a total of seven hostels in the •summer of 1978» only one of which is 
in an tfrban area* The one hostel in aowntpwn SeaStia his well over 100 
rooms* ^ However, it is on pl^ivate property^ and tbeziei'ore one of its 
greatest expensed is property taxes* ' ^ *^ ' , 

Most of ou^r other hostels stre' on public land and do not pay property 
taxes* We have two ]jocated on State, landi. one at Port^ Flagler and 
one at" Port Wordeh, both us^ng buildings that were formerly military Jious 
ing* There *^s one a£ Ashford» in Mount flainier National P&rk» .and one 
at Lilliwaup, cStlled Mike^s Beach Resort* Mike's Beach Ftesort is on pri-^ 
vate landt jDfUt it iWs, general' rental* facilitie'* in'addition to the hostel 
partr Licten^feld Lodge at Stevens Pass is" owned by the Totem Girl i^cout 
Council .,and q^ualjifies for property tax exemption^ as a youthj camp* Port 
Columbia* the newest hostel» is located on publicly owned land in an old 
military hospital building* . , ^ , ^ 

Tbe renovation of old -build>n^s has been done in most cases^y 
'volunteer lab^r provided by American Youth Hostel, Inc* member^,* 
*would not W able to operate without such volunteer effort* 

Qne of the hindrances to expansion is^the lack of financial support, 
particularly capi-t>al ljnpr*ovement funds* Once an oldf building is reno- 
vated, often at great expense, ttfe local people can operate it without 
subsidy* Secondly, there is a need for community support ?rherever a 
hostel is' to be established. The lack of an academic or educational^ 
element has already been mentioned. 

A fourth obstacle' is lack of information} not "only lack of^ infor- 
mation about existing'facilities — most of the people in Washington ^*e 
unaware of our hostel© — but also lack of information on the part of the, 
general public as to the benefits of hostels to a community and^ to its 
visitors* Once people know about available facilities, they use^them 
and^ the fees charged jief ray the operational costs* ^ . ' 

There is alao a lack of information at the government level* ^ There 

is no plan for an orderly or sensible approach to hostel growth*" State 

Parks has established an advisory group to begin such a planning process* 

♦ ^ 

California 'appropf feted fund's for a Recreational Trails and Hostels 

Plan in^97U# A prpfess,ional consulting firm developed a ptelimlnary^ 

plan which determined recreational corridors* In**1976 the California 

Director <?f Parks and Recreation was instructed by the .legislature to 

submit a plan listing priority projects for hostel fac'ilities* The 

California State Park System Coast Hostel Facility Plan, published in 

January, 19?8, is that first plan* One of^ its visions is a network of 

hostels along the coast from the Canadian to the Hsxican border* 

Let us examine. some of the criteria established in, the California 
study* ' Hostels should be located along major travel routes at intervals 
shQisit enough to provide & dtependable sequence of low-cost overnight 
housing* The greatest demand for hostels is near large metropolitan 
areas, not only because of fuel shortage^, and economic conditions, but 
also becajuLse people from out of 3tate are much more likely to begin ^ 
thetr visit in urban ce;iters ^d use their recreational facilities than 
to be' out in more remote areas* Bieally, hostels should be about 30 to 
^0 miles apart— about one day*s bifce travel* 



^ Th&re\are also some criteria for individual ^ostfflls# The optijaum 
size id from 'K) to 100 beds* Only two erf' *ttSS!^ven h|tetels In this 
state ^it tHat criterion at^ pre^nt — the Seahaven Homel in Seattle ^ 
and th^ Port Columbia Hostel at' Chinook ♦ Port Wordenftomes next with 
aboiit pO bedSt All of the otisersr^are co^isiderably smffller* 

Kitchen facilities should be provided so that iMivlduals can cook 
tl^ir/om ^meals and clean up* The users of hostels Al pitch in and are 
assigned^ clean-up jdbs in order to keep these self-s&vlce facilities in 
good condition for the next eyj&ning*3 group* Each Wlstel has separate" ^ 
'sleeping.quarters for men and woraeni a social areafjuid restroomst 
Needless to sayi.they must meet all of the local satfitaryt safety and 
firelrei^ulrements* Another criterion is limited tme for a stay* Hos- 
tels/ ai« not meant to be hotels or apartments* Th^ are low-^jcost ac** 
comnpdations — .about $3*00 per night and sometime^' less* They are 
operated by priva^ non-profit concessionaires even when located pn 
public la^id, as, is the case in the -State of Washington* ^ ^ " * 

What can people do to help provide hostels?/ Pitst of all, they 
can find local buildings that may ^ vacant and 'available foi: use* Some 
suggestions! military buildings that are no loag^r being usei» including 
shipsj Coa^t, Guard installations where th^^ighthouse is now completely* 
automatic and the ,buildings that used to house personnel are no longj&r 
needed^ forest .service facilities; and schools that are t;LO^ longer in 
service* There are also buildings that hav? at 'one time been dormitories 
for industries* Ahacortes-has'one^ for e^fample, which had been us^d for 
cannery workers* ' , : ^ ' . 

. After' a suitable building h?is been found, it must be ftiade to meet 
government h&alth» fire and safety codecs* Law enforcement officials 
puet be satisfied that such a facility would-be of "benefit to the com- 
munity* 

Another necessity, is a local organization to provide a realistic^ 
plan for obtaining tte facility. .That organization can ,be an a^£ili^tion 
with a national grqfup such as American Youth Hostels, Inc;» an exlJsting 
local group such as a church or a youth/service organization^ 
group formed just for the purpose of esA^ablishing a local hostel* It 
takes patience, enthusiasm* anfld an understanding of the governmental 
processes one needs to go through to inake a* hostel official* 

There^ are other needs beyond the effor^ts of local volunteer groups* 
Ona cKf^tiQr %s yet unsuccessful projects in th^ legislature is to have * 
the State of Washington publish a consolidated recreational guide* Last 
time it was introduced as House Bill 917* It passed the House in 1975 
and 1977i The 'second time the Senate, did ^ecide;they phould at'least 
stttdy vthe issue i Noi* that I*m a member of 'the Sehate I think we*ll make 
progress There are literally dozens and dozens of separate recreational 
guides within the State of Washington, provided by each department* They 
range from rest areas provided by the Department of Highways to State 
and County parks, Bureau o% Reclamation and Corps of Engineers facilities 
National J^arksi and Porest Service camps* The Game Depairtment has a num-' 
ber of camping'areas with different kinds of facilities, and the Depart 
ment of Natural "Resources owns and operates many campgrounds throughout 
the state — and theT-ist gbes on*' We do have an Inter-Agency Committed 
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on Outdoor Recreation which would be $Ji ideal agency to pull this in- 
formation together into a single recrea'tional guide.' I hope. -that with 
Jhe suppctrt of groups tl^cmghout -the state we may indeed.be able to 
provide something of that kind very soon* It would not only save the 
taxpayers' mone)&» bu^tAt would be a great assistance to" everyone ^inter- 
■este^ in outdoor 'recreation. • ' _ 

Hostel supporters should be very alert to the pending bond issue 
for recreational facilities. It is still iri 'the talking stages at this* 
time because the previous bond issues have now been exhausted. , The new ■ 
boiri should indlude provisions for hostel facilities. The money could 
be used only fox capital improvements and. not for operational costs, of 
course. ■ * * • . ' ■ 

A third piece of legislation we should begin to promote immediately 
is properT,y tax exemption for those hostels that meet the State Parks' 
requirements. Currently youth camps hav,e property tax exemption* Such 
an exemption would b^ of great assistance in encouragiijg the private 
sectbr to provide such facilities. , * 

Direct subsidy to hostels- such as we have for parks, highways, and 
mass transit is probably neither realistic nor necessary* A quick pe- 
rusal pf a 1973 report of the International Hostel Federation entitled 
"Financial support, taxation and legislation affecting youth hostels** 
shows thgit eveh in Europe^, government financial support is minimal. The 
governments which pay staff .salaries ai^ those in Socialist countries 
where ev^ryonef ^ works for the government* Funds are most commonly used 
for State administraticSn and the construction 6f hew facilities. Moart 
countries give tajc exemptions to .the hostels* ^as do some states in this 
country* 

In summary, I wa^it to reiterate that the progress we have made to 
date in providing additional hostels within the 5tate of Washington has 
been a direct result of citizen organizatibn and proven need. State 

■legislators have been the conduit for that information and the means of 
achieving the results, but they could not have done it alone. The sup- 
port of a department within State government rather than the creation 
of a rtew agency, was also significants It'would not have been possible 
to pass the legislation without that kind of support* Those same elements 
of citizen action, sympathetic legislators and supportive State agencies 

^ e^re necessary for the continued progress of hostels in the State of Wash- 
ington. *^ 

I hope we can look forward to cooperating with our neighboring^ 
states in 'providing something that is a dream of man^ — a string of 
hostels along the Pacific Coast ,withln a day's bike T\de of pne another* 
fi^m the Canadian to.thQ Mexican borde^. Dreamers, it's time to maJte ^ 
tn^&se dreams come true! 

For 'further UEortnatLon, ^^ee Where to turn for health , welfare and rec - 
reation services , published by United Way of King County (107 Cherry 
St., Seattle, WA 98104), January, 1977. , 
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AMERICAN CIVIC ^SUES IN THE LIGKT OP EUROPEAN 
^ EXPERIENCE - An Evaluation 

CUfKETTE IMBERTOK 

Introduction >j The discussion seen from a European point of view 

The existence of series of discussions of this nature in an aver- 
age Western American city like Seattle is in itself > for a European 
visitor, a cause for wonder and admiration. Europeans so t^ften feel 
that they have a lot to learn from the United States*^ where they come 
for training! study or research, that they overlook the fact that Eur'ope 
does have experiencei if nothing else, Partbennore> that experience is 
diversified* so that Americans can turn to different parts of Europe 
and to particular achievements* according to their needs. 

Constructive bent ^ ' ■ 

One striking, aspect of this experimental series was the importance 
given to the resources in the community. The constructive bentj of the 
discussions was epitomised in the title of the first topic. Instead of 
treating the elderly primarily as a problem* they ^were seen as "a re- 
source in a resourceful community." The-other discussions also stressed 
riches in existing associations and services as well as in human intel- 
ligence activity and creativity. The aim was npt only td air the basic 
values involved but also to malce human resources known and more avail- 
able* so that they can be put to better use. 

Efficiency and practicality . . - ^ . 

To an outside observer* it appears that Americans are ready to 
apply to social issues the same principles and methods they value in 
the fields of business .and politics* emphasizing the search for new and 
creative ideas among individuals and groups* Their main sMches do not 
lie underground, or in mere productivity, but in themselves. Their enor- 
mous wealth and economic power do not prevent Amerl|g»is from using their 
brains* Their strength does not impair their inteljnfgence * as is exem- 
plified "by a constant desire to lea?m. In this communityi they are ready 
tb use- to a^arger extent the wisdom and experience of older citizens* 
as well aafof older courrtries* The Word "brainstorming popular in 
industry and management* applies just as well here / in the case of these 
discussions! numerous members of this community are willing to put 
their minds to work to find ways of improving the public welfare* of , 
rek<!;hlng a more satisfactory way of life for an ihcreaslhg portion of 
the pojSulation* , i 



Value for the Tarticipants 

' They reaped "the, immediate benefit ofHhe discussions* had a chance 
to learn a gi?eat deal in the area for which they felt a special concern* 
Some participants explained their own needs and frustrations! ' others 
encouraged them to make better use of the services offered* All were 
grateful for the -rare opportunity to formulate and compaJ^e their thinking* 
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and for the challenge offered by the Klgh level of the discussiqns< 

Value f the community ' - . ■ , 

Whit could be more 'useful for a comparatively new community thaJi * 
to turn towards the "old countries"^ to find our what the-y learned the 
hard way through crises, mistaJces» "suffering? It should be possible 
to avoid the latter, improve and complete their experiments, adapt' them 
to the American situation* - ^ ^ , 

The /*rench and Italians love to talk, the British read newspaper^ 
extensively, Scandinavians ^d Qermans are active in local organizations 
and knoV how they can influence their future* Afiericans t^nd to accept 
and make the most of existing conditions. But tf^^ quest for a better 
quality of life, 'the questioning of preseiit ways are essential elements 
in a truly humanistic and democratic society* 

^- The opportunity offered by this series of discussions not only to 
thiflK^but t^^hink alo^i^ is quite unique*" The speakers shared their 
personal dfffl, professional experience with other qualified anfti respon- 
sible individuals! Such a series offers a forufli, a frameworTc for a 
valuable e^f change of ideas t 

yalue . -fdr the panelists , * 

if the panelists had not*ha4 an audience, 'their time, would 
Tioi. hk"^^ 'been washed because of the stimulating differences between 
them. The "significant exchange of i4eas" mentioned ^io question 1 ot.^y 
the paxticipants* evaluation sheet existed first among^the scholars* 
Even In the Uni'ted States, ivory towers exist. It is not one of the 
slightest merits of the discussion H:o bring such people toge^^^&r and 
also to expose them to the imgiaiiate reaction of a public* Their re- 
search can easily proceed in parallel lanes and never meet* Such dis- 
cussion facil^ates mutual .support^ bend research^ in new directions 
and thus- make it more effective* .\ ^ - ^ . 

Choice of subjects * 

The topics of the ten public discussions were car^fully^ selected 
to^include matters that, would interest the community at large, not only 
for the sake of discussion but ^sq for their possible -practical ''impli- 
> cations, and the changes *they could bring about* Last yea:fr*s summary 
and evaluation recommended thdt *'care should be taken ta ihoose topics 
that are currently of moment within the local communit3^\ Iftstead of 
the thiree broad Objects of last year, .six were retaihe^^tbis year; 
they appealed to different sections^ of the public, and different a^e ' 
groups* 

The subjects ranged from The Elderly to Youth Hci^telsj Health Care 
logically followe<i toncem for the elderly; the discussion on Western 
European^ Gortimunism, dealing with political strategies, vas 5uppor;ted by 
two further discussions on Lab6r- Management Go-determin^lon, that is 
to^aiay, social strategies* And thirs broadening of American perspectives 
to international ways was completed by two discussions of Language "E<^- 
cation, insisting notion ideally possible education in-this country. 
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biLx on existing needs arising from the ;regularly increasing contact, 
conipe'^itipn and dependence . between t^6*UiS* ^d the^st of the world* 
Every year,' mor^ mail goes'sw^oss theU*S^ bOitd^rs^ mox^ travelers ai;d 
Sjitudents cross the oceans infers timet, the rise trade and invest- 
jijjents in a two-way flow between t^e United State9^and other nations is 
fepectacular. That European way^^.be'^tu^iitd in Seattle is riot a super- 
/fXuous and unnecessary luxury as some might thJ 

^ Interest of i^ ^he - ideas presented in e ach ^ 4ii scuj^ sion , 

f The Elderly - The' purpose of . this first discussion was^ the 'quest for a 
better quality of life both^for older pfiopl^ who could yith^ some support 
be Intensely alive irf later years, and for^ywnger generations -whp coul^l 
be helped to perceive old ' ^ige as a valuablfe asset instead of a disheart-' 
ening prospect* The exanj^le oi* Germany where' old people 'are greatly 
valued, and death gracef^ly prepared for, was enlightening. The British 
model raised the questipa of the advisability and*feasability Qf de- 
emphasizing instLtutiorial servlpes offered by nursing homes in 'favor of 
home-care provided by commu;iity;*ba9ed professionals' (nurses and physi- 
cians). Once their ^asic /leecigiare m^, numerous opportunities eS:iet 
and need only to be /expanded ^ publioiyed and seized^ for senior citizens 
to enrich their llv^s and tethers' liyps, vepr oftefi through the humanities 

Health care - Thesfe debates wer6 even more heated and passionate. They 
centered around the compeared cost am quality of the services offfered 
in different countries* In the U.s/,, half the population ha^ major^med- 
Iq^lL coverage; but 3&'to ^0 million'^ have no hospital or surgerj\^c overage, 
^ cause for fear and anxiety* . _Whi^e^most Americans adjnit the insuffi- ^ 
ciency of health care here, their culture makes it difficult for'^them 
to accept the idea of ariy National Health Insurance system, partly be- 
cause of its socialist connotatioMT * 

Although panelists and participants .agr^ed that most Americans 
are "underserved and overcharged , '\they /jere doubtful of the possibility 
of ijnprovement in the event of Frederal /spending, on health care./ As 
President Carter has committed, his admi]fil strati on to the enactment of a 
national health prograjn, guch ,a Rebate ^feould never have been more appro^ 
prlate and timely, ^ j , - . 

After examining the French, Briti/sh, Canadian* and Scandinavian • * 
modelst the majority of participants dlecided that none could be copied 
heret that the U.S. had to shape its iown national health prograjn. In^ 
a profit-oriented society where health rhymes with wealth, it will en- 
counter great resistance. It is therefore the responsibility of each 
citisen in this democracy to examine options', and make sure that the 
necessary steps in political action/are bein^ taken. 

^ / 

Western European Communism - This^discussioff attracted more participants 
thaji any other and was ampng the inost useftilj there is a need amons the. 
Ameripan public for a fair understanding of Eurocommunism, MarKism» and 
their roots in European .societies. The subject interests the UJS, and 
Europe almost equally. .While this discussion will not infXiiencQ the 
decisions of any Ipcal jaublic body, the futxure- state of the Wijxld de- 
pends a great deal on the compromise thaty:;an be worked out between 
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'Communist and n on -Communist countries* 

The panelists shed light on several- aspects of the European Com- 
'munist Parties* 'fhe second half of the (j^uestion» possible political 
s-^rategies for the U#S, government! was very controversial ♦ Hor could ^ 
anybody tell whether- Communi^sts should be trusted as true democrats* 
But the fact that both the PCI and the PCF claim they are democratic 
part^ies seems meaningful ♦ They could have chosen to reject the word 
^ "democracy" and the phi^^osophy it implies* The general feeling can be 
summarized (and oversimplified) thusi maybe no terrible change would 
take place if Communists were in government in Western Europe, but we 
had rather it didn't happ^nt- The prospect of the legislative election 
then forthcoming in France ^ave the discussion a large measure of ex- 
citement* ^ 

Labor and management - We oame back to decisiop-making on a narrower 
scene with the two discussions entitled Labor and management* There 
again the speaJcers were chosen among the best experts and the level of 
discussion was high* Co-determination in German industry and its 3:e- 
sults Were carefulj^y examined , and received ^ favorable appraisal* W.e \ 
heard a lively and fascinating account of "1 'Affaire LIP" in Francet^a 
striking example of workers^ involvement in and takeover of' a production 
cooperative* - Yugoslav Workers' Councils were another enlighteniilg Euro- 
pean example* The AjTieitican scene-was presented and discussed at length* 
In thatt instance in^pj^tlculart pne could sense the potential impact of 
suQh discussions on future orientationst ^Workers ' .participation ia 
clearly a desirable and attainj^^ble goal 'in Western societies! Precisely 
the kind of imagination and faitj^ that panelists and audience showed 
will be needed to reach itt ' ^ 

Satisfaction in work grows >with involvement. Every participant 
could understand the nece^ssity pf putting personal relations at the 
focus of life* The grea-t discoveries of ,our time in the fields of med- 
icine^or space were contrasted with the poor state of interpersonal 
relations* The discussion had a clearly humanistic and philosophical 
bent,, such as is essential in a democratic country to counteract the 
effects' , of advanced technology that could lead the UtS. into the same 
kind of ventures Japan and' Germany knew with the Second World War* 

Lan^a^e education - Foreign-language needs are , growing in the U*S* 
Not only have the figures concerning trade and travelers changed drama- 
tically during thfr last twenty-five years ^ but also' the fl^ow of immi- 
^ants from various parts of the wbr^d has remained high, particuarly 
in the State of Washingtoii* This growing demand *for ^communication and 
understanding is not properly met where rare or difficult languages are 
concerned, or even European languages, as a shoidt experience in Seattle 
can prove. -The need of non-Engllsh^speaking people is crucial in this' 
city where the number*^ of aliens , in ,the population is inci^easing* Lack 
of communication is th^ greatest problem for new residents* The Altrusa 
Club Language Bank is a remarkable initiative which needs to be publi- 
cized and expanded to all parts of this State, 

Youth hostels - The presentation? on the tenth and last session (April 
23J ai>out youth hostels were of the greatest interest* Because of the 
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cxj^^etltiati of thi sunshine on that April Sunday, the participants Here 
iBfiB nuntei^B thon could have been Hished/ But whatever their age, 
they^felt jconoerned Toy the existence of hostels and spoke Harmly in 
pappOrt;af mich 'Inexpensive, and .friendly facilities that offer a whole 
raftge, oJf'Wotidjfeful^ opportunities for people who liketo travel* Although 
the fieed td'^tcayttl in or outside one's own countA cahiKxt be called 
''bksic^" the^ humanistic or simply human preoccupation dealt with In that 
last dideui^;|^di}>4 was evident* 

Sobpe j6a discussion 

^Trii^p bxrief mimiaary of the ideas pi;oposed Hill help' measure the 
soope -of the public discussions, reactiihg out into the main are?is of 
'difficulty In modem societiesi the sick, t-he old-, the yoaing., the Ioh- \ 
Indome ttorkers, the immigrants* It was not just the high l^vel of com- 
petence, it was ^he spirit that could be felt blowing that was uplifting 
for .all . 

Weaknesses an d waj^s to improve 

* Bresentation of foreign experience - It viould be 'worth looking into viays 
^ of ffiafclng the description of foreign models deaxfr* The balance between 
offers impl if icat ion apd claritj^ is difficult to keep* But generally 
^^aking, one had the impression th^t, the Ajnerican public did not get '* 
a fair picture of the foreign ways* Evidently thev fbund it haA to 
tafce their minds away from American problems* By^f "the . speakers were 
also so kno*fledgeable that the information may have been at times over- 
whelming* ? * ' ' 

Discussion o r presentation ? - The interaction between audience and panel- 
ists was spraetimes awkviard* Some presentations were too lon^ or too 
continuous* Would it be possible for panelists either to come less pre-, 
pared for the discussions or to let the aMience have the lead and ask 
theTjt^estione that are foremost in their preoccupations, after a few 
sentences of introduction? The discussions would then deser*ve their 
name better ,an4 gain in spontaneity* The need for feeding information 
is great and should not be overlooked, 'but there, is no way the expertise 
of tte speakers can be conveyed to the participants withooi"^ a great deal 
;of waste l^j the process* Then is it better to give a lot of information 
in the hope tha;t a littl^e will be kept and used? Or is it more realistic 
to hope that short and simple information would be assimilated in it^ 
entirety? Working out a compromise will be one of the challenges for ^ 
*the following y-ears*' 

Kiupfber of panelists Anoth^ possibility is to allow more time for the 
public to react by lowering the number of panelists* But this suggestion 
is hardly made that it becomes necessary to comment on the difficulty 
for members of the public to hear or understand each other*. Further- 
more, the gap between the q^uality of pres^entations or answers by experts 
who are often professional speakers arid that of the q^uestions or inter^- 
Ventions^of participants is great* Some have a hard time either expres- 
sly themselves or forgetting their own personal concerns long enough 
to get fully into the heart of the matter iiiscussed* Obviously the 
public is, at'^its bes^T asking q^uestions, and^should be given a better 
chance to do so, while ^he .panelists perform best when answering rather 
than lecturing^ . . . ^ 
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Physical lay-out - Kore opponrtxmitlei ^or int'feraction between audience 
and panel might bl created 'in a different settiijjg* *For the convenience 
of the public, this* year's discussions were held in various buildings 
in several distripis of,*Seattle# But ^1 ^stances, the material 
distance betwe^en ^the public and the s^eak^rs was rather great* , Unfor- 
txinately, rooms axe not normally circulatV^ But it may be. worth'attempting 
to create an atmo^h^re of closeness and ,3relatedness by means of physical 
arrangement* Though in France > *|une ^t^t^ble-ronde** is rarely in fact **a 
round table/* Ainerioahs can be trusts to bejngjre flexible* 

Seq^uence - Another sijnple suggestion for next year would be to let the 
public intervene immediately after each panelist has spoken^ as was in 
fact done on some occasions* The. danger of such a procedure is that 
time majr run tcSo short for the :last speaker ever to open his or her 
mou(hj and then the ppsition of. the moderator is not one to be envied* 
Still, there is alot to "be/sai^ in favoroof reactions given "a^ chaud^** 
before anybody has had t\sne to lose track of what was* said in the first 
place* ^ , ' ' ' * 

Present versus Suture - Finally, it seems^^fe+S^ too much tMe was spent 
on the description of exisrojg conditlojjs either in the United States or 
abroad, to the detriment of suggestions. ab6ut new ways to reach a change 
for the better in the future* Too often, this prospective view appeared 
only at the very end of the discussion or with th'e last panelist* 

Son elusion and general aT^preciation , ^ 

On his return home after his last visit to the United States, French. 
Socialist- leader Francois Hitterand was interviewed by journalists anx- 
,i6us to know what opinion he had formed of Americans* Obviously impaiessed 
and even moved by what he had seen a^id heard, Mitterand answered in a 
wistful, dreajny way: "if only they were willing, everything would be* 
.possible*" What he meant by these vague, unspecific words is clear* 
LUce every visitor, he had felt that here the future is not foreclosed* 
He had also realized that if a sufficient number of American citizens 
decided to invent new ways, to fight for the ijnprovement of interpersonal 
and international relations, they had in them what it taJces to succeed* 
The ^oups of citizens who in Seattle prepared or made a'success of these, 
discissions are a beautiful confirmation of this view* 

After all that has been sai^ . before", it has become unnecessary to 
justify the enterprise or plead for i^ts^ continuation* Is this the.right 
place to express the wish that such a series be televised? Tt would ^ 
increase awareness in the general jjublic, and have an impact on" larger 
audiences* It would. provoke long-term reactians» more numerous propos- 
als, as well as immediate interventions by phone* 

After witnessing the long and patient hours of hard work put into 
the preparation of those discussions, one cannot help wishijig they would 
b^efit more people* Without asking his permission — which .he would ' 
refuse — I would like to express here the gratitude and adjn3l.ratlon of 
all for Howard Lee Nostrand» who did so much more than justiiftanage the 
discussions themselves* He has carried the weight of planning and 
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organizing them at every* level for several months. If they were held 
agiin^in 1978»"it was thanks to thje heart* energy and unlimited devotipn. 
to public sesn^ice of that exceptional man who can be in turn as prac- 
tical. as a businessman and as ^imaginative as ^he greatest philosopher. 
His kindness makes it impossible for anybody to refuse him anything, 
hence the teams of innumerable friends who have sulrrounded him and brought 
^their unconditionai support to this great endeavor. Together, they are 
the new' pioneers and visionaries of the future. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 



INGE ANDERSON, who holds^ii Master of Social Work degree from-the Univer- 
sity of Washington, was^ bom and -raised in Germany* She h^ served es 
^Assistant Director and Coordinator of Volunteer Services and as, Medical 
.Social Worker at Stevens Memorial Hospital, Edmonds, S^e Is now serving 
as Hospital Social Services Director at St. Joseph*e Hospital, fftock'ton, 
California* 

Rev* DAMIAN BAKEWELL is a priest in the Holy Order of MANS, and has 
served on the National Boar^J of Directors of" that Order* The current 
Executive Director'of Sea Haven Hostel in Seattle, he has also estab- 
lished , and promoted hostels in Denver and Portland, He is a Director 
on the Western Washington Council of American Youth Hostels and serves 
on the National Board of Directors'of AYH* He is also a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Ecumenical. Metropolitan. Ministries and . 
the Senior Citizens Occupational Center, 

Dr, PAUL B, BEESON, formerly chairman of the Departments of Internal 
Medicine at Emory University and Yale University, is now with the U<S< 
Veterans Administration in Seattle^ and Is Professor of Medicine at 
the University of Washington. He is a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences and past president of the Association of American Physicians, 
His perceptions of the British National Hefalth Service are based on ^ 
experience working in it while he held the Nuffield Professorship of 
Clinical Medicine at Oxford from 1965 to 1^74, 

JEANtJE Q, BENOLIEL, Professor of Nursing in Community Health Care Systems 
and a specialist in the field of de^th and dying, came to the Unl^versity 
of Washington facultjA in 1^70 from the University of California at Los 
Angeles and at San Fr^cisco, In 1972 she served as Visiting Professor 
of Nursing at Tel Aviv University in Israel, and in 1975 as a consultant 
on research to the Japanese Nursing Association In Tokyo* , For her , re- 
search she received. the Arnold and Marie Schwartz Bicentennial Award in 
1976 from the American Nurses Association, She has served six years on 
the Washington State^Board of Health, three of these years as Chairman, 
She has directed two major research projects, and has contributed to some 
thirty books and thirty-five articles* Clinically her Interests center 
on the providing of personalized health care services to advanced cancer 
patients snd their ^smili^s, and on the problems faced^ by heslth care 
practitioners when humanitarian and scientific values conflict, 

JACK R, CLUCK, a partner in the firm of Houghton, Cluck, Coughlin end 
Riley^ has long been member of the Bo?rH of Group Healthy Inc, He 
has trsveled in Canada with the purpose of studying the s^tual function- 
ing as well as the structure of the Canadian National System of heslth 
care* , 

Je/n-PAUL DUMONT, Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the University 
of Washington, received his professional trsl^ning in France, partly 
under the direction of Claude Levy-Strausa* Besides studying traditional 
cultures, notably that of a tribe in Venezuela, he bss been interested 
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in the anthropology of the developed societies of Europe and America* 
One study. in progress deals with an arcane code of expression ased by 
the tjrench aristocracy in the 19th century. ^ 

CARL^ EISDORFEft, Chairman of the Department of Psychiatry and Behavior*^ 
Scienoes at the University of Washington, has held a number of national 
and International positions, including: president of the'Gerontological 
Society, chairman of the American Executive Committee of the Interna* 
tionaL Association of Gerontology, chairman of the Task Force on Research 
on< Aging of the American Psychiatric Association, and chairman of the 
TJask Force oh Aging of the American Psychological Association* He was 
named by the President of the United States to the Federal Council on 
Aging; he was chairman of t^ie Washington State Council on Aging; and 
hei^ was chairman of the Natlinal Advisory Coimiiittee for Over Easy, a 
Public Broadcasting System television program on aging. At the Univer* 
sity of Washington, he helped found the university's Institute on Aging 
in 1377 and was namad its acting director* 

DEAN E. FREASE received his Ph.D, in 1969 from the UniversitTy of Oregon, 
where within the major discipline of Sociology he specialized in devTant 
group behavior while maintaining his deep interest iffi social theory* 
Fallowing the completion of his graduate work he spent an academic year 
( i969-70)^nder the auspices of a 'Fulbright-Hays grant in Yugoslavia 
doing research on that country's correctional system. He taught crim- 
inology an4 social theory in Canada at the University of Calgary and 
Simon Fraser University for six years/ In tbe academic' year l97^-7> 
he retumai'to Yugoslavia where he examined the unique system of workers' 
self-management* He returned to the United States in 1976 to assume the 
directorship of a project in Olympia concerned vith policy development 
in the Washington State :penal system* 

KATHRYN BARTHOLOMEW GARCIA, a Ph.D, candidate in Romance linguistics a^ 
the University of .Washington, has taught foreign languages for nine 
years in the United States and Europe* She innovated and taught a course 
in Italian for opera singers at Cornish School of Allied Arts, and also 
coached singers in french, Gennartj Spanish, Latin and English diction* 
Her current projects include research in Italian tJiorphophonetnics and 
the development of elementary-level curriculum materials in'French* 

ROBERT GUY is Program Director at KING Broadcastings SeattU- He holds 
a Ph.D. in Advertising and Marketing from Stanford University. His 
awards include two Evmy Awards, Journalism Man of the Year for 1955, 
the Alan Sloan Awardj the Distinguished Service Medal of; the National 
Acadamy of Television Arts and Sci'ences, that organization's National 
Award* for the Best Locally Produced Special, and the George Peabody 
Award for Children's Programming* 

ROBERT HAGOPIAN, Executive Producer of Educational Televialon at the 
public TV'atation KCTS/9, is a memt)er of the Community Adviaory , Board 
of the French Civilization Group which planned this scrlea of discus- 
sions* In addition to his award-winning contrdbutions to public* and 
educational television in the United States, as consultant to the Cyprus 
Broadcasting Corporation in 1966 he advised the CBC on equipment, pro- 
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endures forl^andling teachers as performers and transmitters of infor- 
mation via TV^ organizing production teams for school programs^ finding 
and shooting film fgr TV services,- and cost factors* 

> ^ 

VICTCtfl HANZELI, 'Associate Professor of French at the University, of < 
Washington, left Hungary in 1947 and settled for several ' years in i^aris, 
where he supported himself as a Journalist specializing^in East ^European 
social and economic problems* He came^ to the United States in 1951, and 
did graduate woi;k in French literature, philology and structural lin- 
guistics at Indiana University* His current research centers on 18th 
century French linguist^ics* 

JAY A* HIGBEE is Associate Pi'ofessor of Humanis tic-^Social Studies at 
the Univers;Lty of Washington* His special area ia the study of con- 
temporary political and social problems, with particular emphasis on . 
human rights and goXrernmental process* To national conventions of 
various professional^societies, he has made presentations of different 
aspects of ^e impact of technology on human rights and on issues in- 
volving dis^imination. In addition to conventional degrees in^history 
from the University of Iowa and the University of Washington, he-earned 
an interdisciplinary Doctor of Social Science degree from Syracuse Uni- 
versity (Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs)* 

TXM HIL^ has served as a Councilman of the City of S^eattle for the past ' 
ten^ears* He has been active in the Council's finance and. budget af- 
fairs and currently heads a Cpntnittee x^hich.is drafting an ordinance 
to overhaul the City's Civil -Service system. He is a Whitman College 
graduate and received a l4v degree from the University of Washington. 
He has served as Deputy Prosetuting Attorney in King County and was* 
active in private practice for two years. He served as a State Legis* 
lator from the 44th District dulring the 1967 session* 

CLAUDETTE IM^ERTON graduated in 1957 fr'oni the University of Lyons, where 
she studied English and American literatures. She spent two> academic 
years in England ort different occasions^ the second time, as French AS'- 
' sistant for 'the University of London (King's College)* Her hudb^nd*s 
career led her to Independent Algeria where she taught for six years 
in an entirely Arabic high school* Since-1968 she has taught English ^ 
at Lyc^e Edouard Herriot in Lyons. She has had experience with' young 
people from several countries and for a number of years has organized 
group exchanges bet^ween English and French schools and international 
correspondence between students. She is a member of a team of volunteers 
publishing the magazine Solidaires for a civic associatJ.'Cn of French , 
^omen* Her longstanding interest in the United States led h^r to accept 
a position In this country as Curricultim Consultant (1977-78) for Wash- 
ington high schools and the University of Washington, supported by^ the 
U*S, Office of Education and the Fulbright-Hays Commission* 

ALBERTO JACOVIELLO is the Washington, ^*f* correspondent for the 
Italian Communist newspaiier, L'Unit^ . I&his^long and illustrious career 
irr journalism he has worked to facilitatjl mutual understanding between 
the United States and the Italian Communipts by Interpreting one sid^ 
to the other* . . ■ ' 
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ABRAHAM C. KELLER is a professor o£ Romarice Languages at the University 
of .Washington, specialising in French literature o£ the Renaissance. 
He received his B.A. ^and_ M.A. decrees at Ohio Stat*^ University and his 
Ph*D* at the University o£ California, Berkeley. He has lived and 
travelled in a number o£ countHes, including France* He thinks he 
must be* one* of a small number o£ persons who have beep members of both- . 
the French arid the American Communfs t Parties. 

FlJlLIP KIENAST, Associate Professor of Management and Organization at 
the University o£ Washington, is a graduate of the_ School o£^ Labor and 
Industrial Relations at Michigan State University* His primary Eocus^ 
is in the area of Management of human relations, and M is currently 
engaged in^tesearch on conflict management and cooperative industrial 
relations. He has had extensive experience in ^panagenjent development 
programs, Is a practicing labor arbitrator, and has served as. Chairman* 
of the State of Washington Public Employment Relatix^ns CDtnmission*^ Hrs 
publications include co-authorship of The Practice of Collec tiW^ar - 
gaining, 1976. 

DENISE KLEIti was Senior Research Assotia^te with the Purdue University 
Health Services Research and Training Program from 1971 to 1976. She 
is currently employed as a health planner <or the City of Seattle's 
Division on Aging. The author or c6-aathor of several technical re- 
ports, including A Data Collec tlon and Anal ysis HaojJbook for Heal th 
Planners published in 1976 by the Bureau of Health Planning and Resour- 
ces Development of DH^W, Ms. Klein pursues professional interests in 
program evaluation, long-term care, and communitybased heatth services 
for the elderly. 

Sen* ELEANOR LEE was a State Representative from 1974 to 1977 and was 
Minority Chairman of the Parks andpfRecreation Committee and of the Local 
Government Committee. It was'she who first introduced, in^ the House, 
the bill concerning hostels which Sen. von Reichbauer then sponsored in 
the Senate. In her three years in the House she took on an unusual 
number of important committee assignments, and In the Senate she has 
recently been appointed to the Natural Resources Committee. She has 
b^en a leader in civic affairs working on pollution problems, school 
problems, children's re-creation, and women's affairs* 

JOSHUA LEHMAN is a life member of American Youth Hostejls, and has tios- 
teled throughout the United States and other nations. He served as 
President of the Western Washington Council of AYH from 1975 to 1977. 
Currently employed by the Seattle Engineering Department as its Bicycle 
Program Coordinator, he participates with several national bicycle re- 
search efforts. His articles on bicycling topics have appeared in a 
variety df publications/ and he is currently an Associate Editor of 
BICYCLING magazine.. Mr. Lehman is a Ph.D. candidate in Geography at 
the University of Washington; his research interests are urban trans- 
portation and environmental quality* 

DOLORES E, I^iXTLE, R. n/, ^.A.A.N. is Professor in Community Health Care 
Systems at the University of Washington* She has held positions as a 
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Staff nurjsej^ head aursjs^ surgical supervi-sor aad aurse educator. She 
is past president of the ^Washington State Nurses Association and served 
on the Board of Directors of the American Nurses Association for six 
years* Her research deals with individualizing the delivery of nursing 
care services to the public,^ She is a Fellow of the Atnerican Academy 
■of ■ Nursing* She has published two books, as well as numerous articles 
in medical and hospital journals* 

* 

JOHN McFARLAND, a graduate of Harvard and the Sorbonne, was a teacher 
of^French on the secondary level for fourteen years* He retnembers from 
personal experience ht^w welcome "help always is, whatever the form^ what- 
ever the amount^ whatever the source* For the past .eight years be has 
been, with The Seattle Times as Educational Services Consultant. As 
silch^ he still functions largely in the world of education* One of his 
responsibilities is to show teachers how to use the newspaper^^a^ an 
instructional tool in various subject "areas including Language Art^ 
and Social Studies-^and to develop teaching materials for them* 

LYLE MERCER Is the Executive ^Sec^etary of the Washington Coalition for 
a National Health Program* He has been a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Group Health Cooperative of Puget Sojnd and serves on the Board 
of the Cooperative League "of the USA. He has been a consultant on 
health maintenance 'organizations for t?he Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare* In 1976 he was a member, of a team which drew .up a plan 
for a cooperative health project in rural India* A University of Wash- 
ington graduate in political science, he 'al|SO^ ser.yes on the boards of 
the Aiperi^can Civil Liberties Union of Washington and the Elder Citizens 
Coalition of Washington, 

JAMES MOCERI has spent p long and varied career in the American govern- * 
ment's foreign service, extending frOTTul95l to^ 1976* His last position 
prior to retirement was that of Assistant Director of the United States 
Information Agency (for Research)* Among his overseas assignments tie 
served as director of 'U*S* Information Services in Florence, Taipei^. 
Khartoum/ and Conakry* _ Honors conf err«jEi' upon him include the Edward 
Murrow Award for Excellence in Public Diplomacy from the FTetcher School 
of Law and* Diplomacy in 197^, ^nd the Distinguished Honor Award from 
USIA in 1976, 

* 

FRANCES NOSTRAND came to the ' University of Washington in 1962 as Lecturer 
in the College of Education where she supervised student teachers* She ^ 
has taught courses in French language ^nd in methods of teaching foreign 
languages and literature* Since 1966 she has served as Associate Editor 
of the section, Teaching the Foreign Literat ure)Of the ACTFL Annual 
bibliography * She has served on the boards of the Washinj^ton Association 
of Foreign Language Teachers and the American Associa.ti6n of Teachers 
of French.- 

HOWARD LEE NOSTRAND is Professor of Romance Languages and Literature at 
the University of Washington^ and was chairman of the Department from . 
1939 to 196A* He hds served as Cultural Attach^ at Lima> receiving the 
Peruvian GoveiTnment decoration *^l Sol jdel Peril* The French Government 
has recognized his work in the teaching of French culture ^nd institu- ' 
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tions, with*ehe Pslmes Acad^miques' snd Che Legion d|Honheur. has 
served on national bodies Qf the U*S* Office of Educatimij the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, and the Modern Language Association. A pa^t 
president of the American A3SOci*ation of Teachers of French, he heads ^ 
its National Commission on Ethnography* He has been a Guggenhei^t 
fellow^ directed three teaches* institutes and seven research pi^oject^^ 
and inr^tt^n alone or in collaboration 11 Books and over 100 articles. 

C9RM|IUS J. PECK is ft Professor of .Law at the University of Washington 
Sch^t of Law, where he ^has taught labor law ^nd labor relation;, em- 
ployment discrimination law^ administrative taw^ and tor,ts. He is a 
member of the National Academy of Arbitrators antl a panel arbitrator^ 
for the Ffederal Mediation and Conciliation Service. He hafi^ beenr a 
po-editor of a case book on Labor Relations and the Ltstw and the editor- 
author of a CaSQs and Materials od Negotiation.^ During 1963-64 Vie was 
the recipient ;6f a Ford Foundat^bn grant to conduct a study in the 
Philippines and Maylasia ^n the adminlstt^ative law systems of those 
countries. » , 
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is Professor Emeritus at the University of Washington^^^^N 
been a member of the faculty since the autumn^ of 1930. He 
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thas taught as a vl&itor at Western Reserve University, University of 
British Columbia, University of Iowa, University of Chicago, University 
of Nei^^xico, University of South Florida, and Cleveland State Univer- 
sity. Among his publications 3re^ Modern Book of Esthetics, Art and 
Human Values, and No Compromise (a study of the conflict between fascism 
and democracy). His forthcoming Marx^ s Interpretat ioQ of His to ry will 
be published by the'Oxford University Press.* He has be^n* President of 
Che American Society 'for Aesthetics and the Pajifit Division of the 
American Philosophical Association. ■ - 

G^RVAIS REED graduated from Yale and did post-graduate wor"k at the ^ 
.University of Pennsylvania. He is an artist and an art hisetorian at 
the University of Wa^shington School of Art. He has served as juror 
for exhibitions from New York State to Hawaif. He Is^also a museologist 
and Presid'eat of the Western Association of Art Museums. At the Seattle 
World's Fair, he directed the exhibition, Adventures in Aru 

* * 

HARRY REINER! earned^ the M*A. in philosophy at Emory University. He 
teaches Geman at Edmonds High School, where be has also taught philos- 
ophy and logic, and has served both as chairri^an of the Foreign Language 
Department , and as Foreign Language Consultant to the School District. 
He nas conducted or participated in sevelral workptj^ops on language in- 
struction, and is the author of. textbooks, articles, and a "Learning- 
Style Idetitif fc^tion Exercise" based on Kant's view that each mind 
approaches "reality" with ^ priori preconceptions: a diagnostic devic^f 
used in schools and unj.versities^^^J||[icluding the Air Force. Academy. 

^FREDERIC ROBERT graduated from the Sorbonpe, where he earned a License 
fes Levttres and UiplSme d^Etudes 8up4rieures.* In 1965" he ^qual if ied as 

*a secondary education teacher (C.A. P.E.S 0 - , Fi^oni 196^ to 1974 he was 
Asaistanrt Professor at Paris IX University where he" taught and developed 
syllabi for third a9d fourth year students. He then became Head %of the 
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English Department at the E.S.C.A.E. ( a school of business ddminlstrd' 
tion) tp Dijon. ^ He Is currently an exchange professor at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. His^main fields of Ipterest are business English 
and American and British business environments. He is doing researcli 
on British trade unions. 

BORJE 0. SAXBERG is Professor of Management and Orgaal^ation in the - 
Graduate School o^f Business^ Administration. He was^ Associate Dean of 
Graduate Programs for the School from 1967 to 1970, am* chairmen of 
the Department from lSf72 to 1976. He was chosen by the doctoral stu- 
dents in the Business School Professor Exemplar for excellence in " 
teaching. He has participated extensively in" management development 
work for such organisations as Boeing, Rolls-Royce Ltd. (U.K.), U.S. 
, Civil Service Commission, and others. His fields of special interest 
focus on mai^agement of research, work values, and organl3atlon design. 

VlRGIillA SI>fON graduated ftom the University of Washington with a major 
In' journal ism. She is a member of the Altrusa Club and is one of the 
group which created itSs Language Bank. She hAs worked for the Founda- 
tion for InternatiJSpal Understanding Through Students (FIUTS), and is 
presently a tourisp specialist at the General Travel 'Service- in Belle- 
vue, Washington. ^ 

LOUIS 0- <Lou) STEWART has been Education Director of the Washington 
State. Labor Council since 1967. He serves as Chairman of the Shoreline 
Community College L^btfr Studies Program and of the statewide Advisory 
Committee on Labor Studies. He is a member of th'e Board of Trustees 
of the Pacific Northwest Labor College in Portland, and was a founder 
and is Vice-President of the Pacific Northwest Lalj,or History Associ- 
ation. He is a member of the KCPQ-TV (Channe^. 13) Public Broadcasting 
.Board and served on the Long ftange Task Force which recomm*?nded the 
present method of Federal funding to the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. In IW^^ he was a member of a group of labor educators which 
toured the feder'al Republic pf Germany as^guests of the Foreign Office 
of that country. . ^ ' 

MARTHANNA E. .VEBLEN is the Documents Librarian for the Kiag County 
Library System. She served bn the, Washington State Council on Aging, 
from 1967 to 1973 and was the first Chairman of the Seattle-King County 
Planning Council on Aging, elected at the founding of^ the organi3ation 
In 1973 and re-elected in 1974-75. She was Research Consultant to the 
Washington state Council ^n Aging in 1960-61 and In that capacity was 
author of A^lnR in the S tat^ of Washington, a report of the State Gov- 
ernor'3 Council on Aging to the White House C6nference on Aging. She 
is Federal .Relations Coordinator for the Washington Library Association- 
Her most recent p tion is a handbook, Aginf^ -- Where to turn in 

'Washington ' Sta te, 1976. , 

^KAt£A 'WALkER received the License in English literature, civilisation 
and linguistics from ^he dentre Unii/ersitaire de Perpignan. She was 
actively Involved in the movement of i^May *68** and later in the student 
brotests of 1976, during which she wa^,a stident coordinatof. She 
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earned the M,A, degree In French at the University of Washlngtot^ In 
1978, she enterled th^ Ph/D, program of the University of Call'^ornla, 
Davl&^, 

BRUCE WHITMORE Is a graduate of Central Washington State University, 
He Is a teacher an^ consultant, specializing In the psychology of 
early qhlldhood education. He is particularly Interested In language 
learning and bllinguallsm in early childhood, 
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